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ON THE COMPETENCE OF THOUGHT IN THE SPHERE 
OF THE HIGHER LIFE. 


HE quarrel of the philosopher and the artist is as old as 
Plato, but it has rather changed its ground since then. 
It was then a frank dispute over what the artist liked doing and 
what the philosopher thought was good for his audience. Now 
it has become a dispute as to whether the philosopher can ever 
sufficiently understand art to be able even to take its side. And 
it is not only art that he is supposed not to be able to understand, 
but all the higher emotional life. 

The defect is felt to lie in the instrument he uses. Philosophy 
is a reasoned or thinking view of the world. Art and Religion 
are emotional attitudes and unreasoned. And with us philosophy 
has largely come to the conclusion that thought is no key where- 
with to unlock the treasuries of the soul, and that we had better 
not fumble with it. This is especially true in the sphere with 
which we are concerned in this paper—that of religion. “‘The 
services of thought to religion,” says one able recent writer on 
this theme, “have been subjected to a justified distrust. Of 
uncertain worth, especially of uncertain recoil, are the labors 
of thought in behalf of any of our weightier human interests. 
By right instinct has religion from the beginning looked elsewhere 
for the brunt of support and defense—say to revelation, to faith, 
to feeling. A bad defense is a betrayal; and what human 
philosophy of religion can be better than a bad defense?’’! 

Yet there ts a religious truth, defensible or otherwise. There 


1W. E. Hocking, The Conception of God in Human Experience, Preface. 
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has always been, and in the circumstances of human life, always 
must be. For religious truth is a social necessity. 

Man by his nature seeks union with his fellows. In order 
that he may unite with them, he and they must have some 
common belief, a mutual understanding recognizable by all as 
the truth, were it only the existence of a common danger or the 
possibility of a common advantage, or the ‘fact’ that they were 
descended from a common ancestor, or were required by a tribal 
God to be as brothers. The task of human beings, in the last 
analysis, is to agree about the arrangements of the world they 
are in; to map it out by thought in an intelligible way; and 
unitedly address themselves to it. 

This construing or reading of the world, however, is char- 


acterized by all degrees of crudity. This again is in the nature 


of the case. The map would not serve its purpose otherwise. 
It could not affect the masses otherwise. And the masses have 
to be affected. 

Were it possible for man to be content with a perfectly simple 
statement of the terms upon which he inhabits this globe, could 
people be content simply to recognize that ‘in the nature of 
things’ it is best for them to be a community and bad for them 
to be in disorder, and could they unite upon that, there would 
be an advantage. Such a version of the universe would not 
need to be overhauled, as enlightenment advanced. It would 
not go out of date. The simplest could understand the formula, 
and the wisest might scrutinize it. But to be content with such 
a bald statement is not possible. The natural man—the com- 
mon, everyday man—must always specify the ‘good’ and the 
‘bad’; see what they are like. He must articulate the arrange- 
ments in virtue of which the best life is best. He must get them 
into detail, and into a detail consistent with the level at which 
his intelligence happens to be, or the facts won’t appeal to him. 
And of course they must appeal to him; since it is not the select 
few only, but the masses of ordinary men, who have to be con- 
vinced of the goodness of the good life, if social existence is to 
go on. Thus the story of the universe and all the big factors 
in it, the God who rules it, the spirits who move in it, the traces 
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they leave in earth and air and sky, and all that these beings 
require of man—the map, as we have called it, of the world— 
gets to be laid out in great elaboration and full embellishment. 
Hence this whole inheritance of myth and legend, of rite and 
ceremonial, of fixed ideas and beliefs, which are handed down 
through all the generations of every people, which become 
woven through all its institutions, and become the cement of 
society. 

This lore of another world, then, with all the impetus to 
self-sacrifice which comes from remembering it, and thinking 
upon it, and acting in view of it—a self-sacrifice continually 
necessary if we are to do the thousand and one hard things which 
social life requires that we should do—all this, is what, in most 
ages, constitutes religious truth. It is the inspiration to right 
conduct. It is a truth, therefore, without which society may 
go on for a while, but without which it has not the heart to go 
on for long. 

The matter on which we wish here to concentrate concerns the 
question—plainly a question of the last importance—whether 
anything which can vindicate itself as intellectually true, is able 
to ‘do the work of religious truth’ among us. Is there any 
truth, reached as other convincing truth is reached, to which 
we can turn and say, “this is precisely what religion has taught, 
what it has intuited from afar, and has held up to us always, 
as the ultimate hope of the world’’? 

This question has very frequently been answered of late by a 
virtual negative. I do not wish here to attempt an exhaustive 
explanation of the reasons for this. I simply note the fact; and 
draw attention to one powerful incentive to such distrust of 
thought in matters connected with the higher life, namely this: 
that whenever thought has tried to take the side of the higher 
nature of man and vindicate the religious view of the world, its 
results have been apt to appear intolerably meagre. Those 
who feel this meagreness do not raise the question whether 
thought can establish the results it claims to establish. They 
merely deny that these results have anything to do with religion. 
I should like here to consider the fairness of this feeling. I 
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should like, taking all the risks of such a procedure, to state as 
simply as possible, and without proof or comment, what I 
believe thought to be able to establish regarding the universe, 
and then to ask whether such a message may have anything in 
it to substantiate its claim to be the truth of religion—in particu- 
lar, whether it may have anything in it to suggest its ability 
to bear the social burden which we have seen religious truth has 
always had to bear. 

And first, as regards the statement which we are venturing 
to make, no one needs to be told that such a statement is ab- 
stractly possible. No one needs to be told that there are those 
—and they not the least in the earth—who have believed that 
there is a solid basis of truth beneath religion’s feet when she 
leaps forth upon her venturous flight of faith; and that with the 
clear eye of the intellect this truth may be seen. Moreover, 
they believe that it has been seen, not by themselves only, but 
by the greatest among their predecessors, since independent 
thinking upon the graver issues of man’s life began. Now, 
however our statement of this truth may differ in expression 
from theirs (or our way of defending it, were we called upon for 
that), we believe that in all that is here to be said we shall be 
found in the end to be simply falling in behind these men; not 
propagating any new gospel, but simply indicating the result of 
what, so far as religion is concerned, would be allowed to be the 
central line of thought which has come down to us from the 
philosophy of the past. 

Before seeking an expression for the view we wish to signalize, 
it will be well to look briefly at what it is not. It is not, then, 
any artificial attempt to renew allegiance to an authority out- 
grown. So much is self-evident, and need not have been stated 
except for the strength of the tendency at present bearing 
religious thought in another direction—encouraging it to imagine 
that it may throw itself back, even at this time of day, into an 
attitude which, belonging to the accidents of the past, has 
become once for all impossible to it. A theory of religion which 
is philosophical is as a matter of course free from that anachron- 
ism. Philosophy is thought; and to say that a result has been 
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established by thought, is to say that such result simply expresses 
the nature of things as that reveals itself, unhindered by either 
external authority or subjective prejudice. Philosophy acknowl- 
edges but one authority, the nature of things itself. To commit 
itself to that is not to strike a peculiar attitude. It is but to 
fall back upon the one authority which common sense always 
acknowledges when it is unshackled. It is, in fact, to discard 
the artificial submission (which is all that the mind once bitten 
by enlightenment can yield) and replace it by the natural sub- 
mission characteristic of the genuine ages of faith. For in the 
ages of faith common sense really trusted itself to the nature of 
things, as that was revealed through the intelligent faculties of 
the soul. It had not, indeed, literally seen all the things in which 
it believed—Heaven and Hell, angels and demons. But it had 
heard of them. And through a channel whose reliability was 
as obvious as the rising of the sun. Essentially, it met the uni- 
verse without prejudice. It accepted the facts of sense and did 
its best to think them out. Constituted as we are, that is the 
only attitude in which we can hope to be convinced. We must 
get back to it, if we seek a faith based on free and unforced 
conviction and so able to cement the social union permanently. 

This autonomy of thought, if we attend to it for a moment, 
will help us to a way of expressing the view we wish to state. 
Obviously, to discard artificiality and prejudice is not to settle 
the question before us. ‘Either God or Atoms’ may still be 
the key to things. All that this attitude does is to prepare the 
mind to accept theism or materialism, as the truth may turn out 
to be. What the truth does turn out to be, in the way of thinking 
which has taken itself to be religiously reconstructive, we should 
express thus. This view finds that the ‘nature of things’ to 
which in all inquiry and in all life we have to commit ourselves 
if we are either to think truly or live well, is not simply what is 
given to the senses as the real world. It is that sense-given 
real world; but that as seen into, interpreted, and found to consist 
in the real-ourselves. It is the real-ourselves which is the ultimate 
reality of things.’ 


1 Contrast Matthew Arnold's “ Eternal not-ourselves.” 
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In this doctrine there is nothing cryptic. Its genesis is 
perfectly straightforward. First you find a man’s real self to 
be his best self, so that the real-ourselves means ourselves at our 
highest. And to say that, ultimately, the real world is this is 
to say (a) that that which ultimately is, is all that we are not in 
the direction of perfectness; or (b) that reality ultimately is all 
that we are plus our total defect from perfection. Or if, for the sake 
of clearness, we retain the distinction between ourselves and the 
world, and bring it into our statement, then the finding is (c) 
that the world in its ultimate nature is all that it would have to 
be in order to satisfy us, provided we were at our very best. Or, 
putting it from another side still, we might say (d) that there are 
two matters for investigation, namely, what the world really is, and 
what for us is truly worthy; and thought finds that these two con- 
verge and in the end become one. We have nothing to do here 
with an account of any of the steps or stages in any particular 
philosopher’s proof of this general position—Aristotle’s, Spinoza’s, 
Hegel’s, or any other. We would simply record our conviction 
that to all of them, in one way or another, there is a logic in 
things, an interconnexion such that whatever be the part of 
reality with which you begin, if you but follow out its connexions 
with sufficient thoroughness and success, you will find it conduct 
you into the presence of a world-totality, which is in its nature 
complete and satisfying. 

Having made this statement, and as a preliminary to discussing 
its claim to be the truth of religion, I wish to enter a warning. 
I trust that the statement will be taken as it is meant, not as 
the result of the religiously-reconstructive type of rational 
speculation, but as a very bald and hurried hint thereof. I give 
this warning for the express purpose of drawing attention to a 
difficulty which such warnings always create, and incidentally in 
order to bring what I think is the main issue clearly into view. 

Look for a moment at the caveat just entered. Surely it is 
not illegitimate. I have described a point of view; represented 
it in terms of thought. A description of a point of view (or of 
anything else) may err. But so long as it remains a description, 
surely it will not be required to be itself the very thing it describes 
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on pain of otherwise being condemned as error. Such a common- 
place needs no elaboration. But I state it simply for the sake 
of drawing attention to the need of being faithful to the principle 
of it, if anything but misunderstanding is to result from a dis- 
cussion such as the present. 

Our point, then, is this. We are attempting to describe the 
net result of the reconstructive thought which believes that it 
has seen the world, from conclusive evidence, to be actually 
what the religious mind thinks it is; we seek to describe that 
result in the shortest way possible, by saying that for this thought, 
the real universe discloses itself as a real-ourselves. It is not to 
the point to raise objections at once, to the effect that ‘this may 
be the purport of a particular philosophy,’ but that ‘it is not 
religion,’ and the like. Quite certainly it is not religion; and 
it does not profess to be. It only professes to be the truth you 
feel in religion; while religion itself is the feeling it—a very 
distinctly different matter. The description which thought 
attempts to give, then, may err. But it is not already error 
for being a description. 

“But the description which thought attempts to give does err,” 
will probably be the instant rejoinder, “if its description is any- 
thing like what has just been set forth.” And here, clearly, 
we are disputing about the issue. Nor will it need any eloquence, 
probably, to bring the force of the objection home to most 
religious minds. Is it really intended, that the above ‘philos- 
ophy’ is what religion believes—religion, which has so seldom 
any acquaintance with philosophy, and which thrives so much 
better, as a rule, without it? If what is enclosed in the few 
formulz we have suggested be at all the result of ‘thinking out 
religion,’ then surely thought in its effort to conceive the celestial 
city towards which religion yearns, has travelled very far indeed 
from the warmth and glow of that living and sustaining religious 
hope in the strength of which saints have lived and martyrs died. 

Here, I think quite certainly, we have the issue. Thought 
sketches a faint outline of something which claims to be the truth 
of religion. And a great gap yawns between it and that which 
religion really rejoices in. 
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It is precisely on this awful gap that it seems necessary to 
dwell. There is, as it seems to us, something in life and in the 
whole calling of man which corresponds to it and calls for it. 
So much so, that our one need—an intellectual and a social 
need at once—might almost be said to be the ability to span this 
gap; the ability to see that the issue which thought is here said 
to sanction, is indeed the truth at the bottom of religion—the 
truth about which it is so glad, and in the strength of which it is 
so immeasurably strong. 

Our need, I say, is to see the religious value of this intellectual 
truth. In saying so, I am thinking on the one hand of the literal 
implications of this philosophical gospel; and on the other hand 
of the task of life in enlightened human society. 

On the one hand, what is implicated in the doctrine that real 
self-hood is the thought-out truth of humanity and the world? Let 
us repeat, here, that we are not concerned at present with whether 
this doctrine be the sum and substance of Hegel, or whether it 
be true to the essential position of Spinoza, or whether it were 
taught by Plato. We are not concerned, even, with whether 
it is true; but only with the question whether, if true, it can 
claim to endorse the religious attitude; whether if intelligently 
grasped and entirely believed, it could ‘do the work of religious 
truth.’ What is there in it, then, of religious encouragement? 
What corroboration does it give of the characteristic allegation 
of religion in all ages, that there is an arrangement of things 
upon which men can count; and upon whose reality and cer- 
tainty they are free to build an all-inspiring and all-conquering 
hope? How much does it leave us of our faith that the destinies 
of the world and of men are in divine hands? 

At least this much, we reply: that after looking backwards, 
down the long ascent up which man has had to toil towards 
whatever poor eminence of civilization he has reached, this view 
can tell us with confidence that that path must lead somewhere. 
For man has certainly moved; thought has been the primary 
and central instrument of his advance; and thought, this doctrine 
teaches, is the misus towards real-self-hood. 

Thought, we say, has been the instrument of man’s advance. 
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We do not say so in the strength of any far-fetched sense of the 
word thought. We take it, rather, as it is understood in the 
very wide-spread view which tends to disparage thought in the 
sphere of the higher life. 

Thought, Bergson rightly teaches (though he sometimes 
would fain retract), is that whereby the surface of the world 
appears to man prepared for his reaction upon it. Thought is 
the revelation of a field for practical reaction. Nay, judging 
by its evolutionary history, it is just such reaction, in a perpetual 
attitude of pausing to sketch its possibilities before carrying 
itself out. A primitive sea-creature (Herbert Spencer’s example 
serves to illustrate the point as well as any) is guided to its prey 
by (say) a rudimentary sense of sight. Whenever its prey comes 
sailing across its field of vision, it will be stimulated to a reaction. 
But when changed conditions so alter its environment that some- 
thing hurtful is occasionally sent across its field of vision, put 
up in the same shape as food, the creature, clutching at the wrong 
thing, gets a shock of surprise; and next time (if it is to survive) 
there will be a pause before it clutches, a pause between the 
stimulus and the reaction—an all-important pause, during which 
the stimulus will hover a moment, as it were, sketching the two 
possibilities before it, ere it translates itself into action. The 
rudimentary mind will see an alternative. Its little world, 
hitherto unitary and momentary, will have a line of division 
drawn through it. This is the birth of thought. What the 
mind deals with henceforth (and until it lapses back into instinct 
again) will be an affair of ‘either-or,’ instead of just ‘so.’ 
The stimulus, inhibiting itself before it carries itself out, dilates 
itself into a first, faint beginning of an articulated world. 

Now, that dividing up of a world, that assembling of things 
the same and segregating of them from things different, that 
unification of similars and dividing of them from dissimilars, 
the mapping process which begins in the simplest distinction of 
good and bad, assent and dissent, yes and no, and which ends in 
scientific systems and the structure of civilization, that dividing, 
delimitating and re-grouping operation, is thought. 

It is clear that this function has accompanied man through 
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every step at least of his material advance, and has heralded 
all his material conquests. This drawing of firm lines first 
changes for him the mere ‘block’ of sense, as which the universe 
first appears, into something articulate and definite. And from 
that very earliest triumph onwards to the end of his story, man 
has consistently succeeded by mapping his field. Thus does the 
primitive flux of successive stimuli become segregated into a 
world of space and a lapse of time. Thus does a group of sense- 
materials come to have the limiting ring drawn round it, which 
binds its contents together into a thing and separates it from 
other things. By getting such definite things symbolized in 
definite words is language obtained; and by keeping such words 
distinct do we maintain their philological integrity. And how, 
further, do we gain our science but by colligating things the same 
and noting the long, straight, dividing lines of nature which 
mark them off from things different? We proceed by seeking 
amongst things in space for those which change uniformly with 
the passage of time, and writing down the law of their change. 
By discerning these uniform changes, flowing in regular waves 
down the stream of time without bending or varying, does man 
prospect the future, master nature’s ways of working and yoke 
her forces to his service. What is all this contrivance of mechan- 
ical invention by which man has helped himself forward so 
mightily but an illustration in point? What is the working of 
machinery but those very uniformities, showing themselves up 
from amongst the chaos of nature’s operations, in which they 
are usually hidden? Steam rising from the boiling pot floats 
hither and thither and disappears; its movements altogether 
erratic, incalculable; no possible predicting what path it will 
follow or what cloud it will make. But all its apparently erratic 
movements really follow a law. Confined, it is a force of defi- 
nite, calculable amount, and when applied in the proper condi- 
tions will always have the calculated effect. Having detected 
the uniformity of its behavior man has only to arrange the condi- 
tions, and lo, he tunnels the hills and ploughs the seas. 

Our next point is that it is not different with man’s spiritual 
advance; that it is thought, accordingly, which really has brought 
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man all the way he has come. And compelling as certain con- 
siderations to the contrary may appear, we are persuaded that 
there is nothing better at the root of them than a subtle modern 
sophistication. 

The force of these considerations is at first sight impressive. 
There is indeed something in the higher emotional life which 
seems to make it averse to intelligence and akin rather to that 
spontaneous instinctive action which we have seen precedes 
intelligence. We may put the essence of the matter thus. 
Morality is ‘freedom’; fine art is ‘free’; and the religious 
attitude is one which ‘sets free’ the soul; while on the other 
hand the first thing we can say of that instinctive action—that 
primitive immediacy of response to stimulus through whose 
suspension intelligence arises—is that it goes straight to its mark; 
it is uninterrupted, spontaneous, and free. Intelligence, on the 
contrary, does not have this freedom. 

Intelligence in its origin is but the shock with which the free- 
dom of instinctive action is broken in upon. It is the ‘hands off!’ 
which arrests instinct as it is about to go wrong. It is instinct 
pausing to get round a difficulty instead of closing with it 
straight away. It is the compassing of an end through the 
adoption of means; the substitution of the indirect for the 
direct; the first faint beginning of the process of devising tools. 

Such a process always means in some sense the hampering of 
free action by laying it under restrictions. To hit upon an 
instrument is to exploit a uniformity by first submitting to it. 
When an elephant breaks off a branch to flick the flies away, he 
has hit upon a thing which will address one of the uniformities 
of ‘fly’ nature, an instrument that can do what they will all 
respond to; and so he succeeds every time. He does not need 
to take his difficulties singly, now; he can sweep away a whole 
host at once. But it is all bought at a price. The root of the 
whole matter is an arrest and a consequent restriction. The 
elephant, presumably, goes on pleasantly browsing till he finds 
that such pleasant instinctive procedure means being stung. 
Only when thus arrested does he cast about for his instrument, 
feel for his uniformity, and so get round the difficulty. 
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But (for example) morality is not at all the same kind of thing. 
It is not a being arrested by an evil and forthwith being confined 
to a line of action which will avoid that evil—or conversely, a 
being attracted by an advantage and forthwith being confined 
to the line of action which will secure that advantage. Morality 
is not a pulling oneself up before doing something, on account of 
its being a sin with a penalty; and henceforth adopting every 
time the occasion recurs a definite restricted attitude (other 
than pleasantly browsing, and not so nice). Morality is free. 
At its best it is a doing of what the whole heart desires. And 
similarly with Art and similarly with the service of God. Man’s 
economic-industrial activity is a keeping within fixed lines of 
action, modelled on the fixed lines which intelligence has revealed 
in nature, which uniformly lead him, at the cost of a certain 
labor, to get free of evils and come within reach of advantages. 
But the higher life is above the labor of the rule. It is a free and 
ever new manipulation and modification of the uniformities 
with which all nature and (at the prosaic level) all life are 
traversed. It is not a keeping within these, but a transcending 
of them, a playing upon them, a smiting of them all into music. 
It is not the work of intelligence but rather of an instinctive 
superiority to intelligence. The work of intelligence, taken 
altogether, seems to be a midway stage in the scale of spiritual 
life. Man’s highest achievements and his lowest seem to be 
respectively above and beneath it. And in their spontaneity 
they approach one another. 

No one can read our current literature upon the profounder 
interests of life without having this view or something like it 
meet him at every turn. Yet, we repeat, there is a sophistication 
at the root of it. Such a view of things makes good consolatory 
reading in certain states of advanced culture—after the plain 
lines of the moral law have become blurred, after art has begun 
to live upon itself, and religion has become agnostic. But this 
is not how morality was built up, or art or religion either. They 
had all the marks of thought—the thought which lies at the 
basis of practical human life—in their structure. Religion was 

‘a matter of ablutions and sacrifices, of holy days and observances, 
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of things clean and unclean, acts acceptable and unacceptable. 
Morality was a matter of clear and authoritative ‘thou shalt’ 
or ‘thou shalt not.’ And art was the picturing of things which 
were or had been, or else it was the adorning those tools which 
men devised, so as to make the labor of their use also a delight. 
That is their history. The same thought which divides things, 
brings the like among them together and makes them definite 
and recognizable, the thought with which the whole positive 
world is shot through is at the root of them all, and is the 
indispensable condition of the life of them all. Man from the 
first is face to face with necessity. He is from the first confronted 
with the thing that thought reveals, facts which are hard, lines 
that won’t budge. There must be morality. He will perish 
otherwise. And it ‘requires’ this, that and the other— 
absolutely. Art softens these lines. And God is over all. But 
without the lines there would be neither Art nor God. 

To come a little closer to the matter: Some acute social 
observers have remarked that the one sphere of contemporary 
civilized life in which there is no sign as yet of flagging or falling 
off of vital energy is that of mechanical contrivances. One 
reason for this is undoubtedly that the engineer is working 
against a necessity whose integrity his efforts will not readily 
undermine. Otherwise, the superfetation would come. It is 
a fine thing to overcome space, for instance, so long as we have 
to do it by discovering laws and conquering by submitting to 
them. There would be little in it were we all equipped with a 
‘Fortunatus-hat’ to transport us wherever we listed. Only 
there is little danger, here, of such questionable luck befalling us. 
Nature, here, is so well aloof from man’s control that there 
is little danger of his overcoming her so greatly that she would 
no longer present any obstacle, and therefore any scope to his 
energy. But there are things thus fatally under hiscontrol. We 
may not ‘annihilate space’ except in a metaphor. But in our 
domestic arts we may stain our furniture-woods to imitate one 
another, we may set our substances pretending to one another's 
functions, until we have lost all our substances and all their 
functions, and there is no more point in one thing than in any- 
thing else. In a precisely similar way in the moral life, while 
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carrying out one moral function we may coquette with another, 
while observing one law we may attempt every time to keep 
remembering all the rest, until in this futile attempt to make out 
of the ‘spirit’ of the laws a new letter, and out of the ‘sum’ 
of the ten commandments an eleventh commandment, we anni- 
hilate morality. And, once more, it is possible in the religious 
sphere, to take that creed which was to have been to us the in- 
spiration to a certain life, and let it thin itself away under the 
assaults of the critical intellect until it is not a doctrine at all 
but a work of art; until it is nothing for thought but is only a 
piece of spiritual life; and thereby we leave the life nothing 
but itself to live upon, and so annihilate religion. 

And here we may catch, perhaps, a glimpse of the importance 
of what we have called, rather misleadingly, this philosophical 
gospel for life in enlightened human society; the importance of 
seeing reason or thought as the destiny of man and the central 
attribute of God; the importance of retaining for its distinctions 
their central and constitutive place in the life of the world. 

Thoroughly grasped and entirely believed, it would mean our 
awakening to the fact that without these distinctions of thought 
man perishes. It would mean our awakening to the dormant 
necessity for preserving the integrity of things. It would almost 
mean a new ethics, one prepared to be reproached with the nick- 
name of the ethics of the letter of the law. It would mean a 
return to something of the greater moral sensitiveness of our 
forefathers, to the feeling that a lie is a lie and an oath is an oath, 
and that vulgarity is vulgar. All that, we say, over again; 
though perhaps on a new plane and with a new sanction behind 
it—the recognition of the fact that these things are wrong 
because they wear society out. Nor is it extravagant to say that 
did this spirit once seize us,—a spirit of obedience, of reverence 
towards all that has been law, of sensitiveness to wrongs that 
do not seem very wrong, we might come to find ourselves able 
to put all the things which enlightenment shall have shown us 
wear society out, in the same rank as the lie which we hate. 
Our social investigation and our psychological research, could 
we catch this spirit, would be rescued from that fatal dynamic 
of hurry which at present impels their ‘results’ into social, 
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educational, legal and business practice before they are really 
established, and so threatens to drive them into disrepute, a 
disrepute of which one would fain not see them perish before 
they have had time to show what is in them, for the redemption 
of society. 

If we believe, thus, that thought is the way forward, only one 
thing remains necessary, if such belief is to ‘do the work of 
religious truth’ among us. That is, that it should be worth 
while to get forward; and that the fact that it is so, and the fact 
of how much it is so, should be capable of being felt. Now, it is 
impossible to prove on paper that a thing can be felt. Yet one 
may record one’s conviction that this thing is felt already. 
There is already the potential sense in us, of disgust at having 
spoilt a whole game for the sake of showing some paltry personal 
prowess; of self-contempt for having purchased cheap literary 
effect by debasing the whole currency through coining new words 
or using bad language; there is the whole range of the sense in us 
which cannot be satisfied at merely getting on without getting on 
‘rightly’ and carrying the rest of the world’s good will with us 
and not merely its envy. That expanded self is already, we say, 
a thing we carry with us and are capable of being sensitive to. 
It only awaits further widening. And the work of thought 
(through mechanical invention) in bringing the whole world 
together and so leading to social insight and sympathy is already 
undertaking the task and connecting our little personal un- 
remembered acts so closely with the salvation or destruction of 
all society, that ‘we almost feel we are doing it.’ Having once 
felt that we are doing it—that we are actually, by our words and 
acts succeeding or failing to keep society intact—all we need 
more is to realize that we are doing it unto God. We have only 
to feel that what we are contributing to or thwarting is a universal 
purpose summed up in a ‘self’ who is no abstract, idle, im- 
palpable ether, but is literally all that we are and all that we are 
not. Then we shall have among our hands again what religion 
has always taught, a truth therefore which we may reasonably 
hope will prove itself able to sustain religion’s social burden. 

J. W. Scort. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 




















ON CERTAIN LOGICAL PARADOXES. 


N this paper I propose to discuss certain paradoxes, for the 
solution of which Mr. Whitehead and Mr. Russell have 
devised the “‘theory of types” which occupies so prominent a 
place in the first volume of Principia Mathematica. For the 
convenience of some of my readers I shall first give a brief account 
of these paradoxes; next I shall endeavor to show that the reason- 
ing upon which the theory of types is based is fundamentally 
unsound; and finally I shall offer an alternative solution. 

I shall not consider all of the paradoxes that are treated in 
Principia Mathematica, some of which belong to advanced parts 
of mathematics, but only the more fundamental examples that 
lie within the domain of logic itself. 


I. 


1. The first paradox to be noted arises from the consideration 
of a form of words in which a proposition appears to assert its 
own falsity. ‘This is false’ (where ‘this’ is supposed to refer to 
‘This is false’ itself), and ‘I am lying’ are examples. If one of 
these be regarded as a significant statement, and the question 
is raised whether it is false or true, neither answer can be given 
without contradiction. If ‘This is false’ is true, then, since what 
it asserts is that it is false, it is false; and if it is false, then, 
since that is exactly what it asserts, it is true. 

There are also expressions which seem to denote general 
propositions that are applicable to themselves, but which cannot 
be so applied without paradox. Suppose I write between 
parentheses: (Two and two is five. Green is the complementary 
of blue. All the propositions between these parentheses are 
false.) If this last expression is true, then, since it lies between 
the parentheses, it is false; and if it is false, then, since the other 
propositions between the parentheses are false, all the propositions 


are false—which is what the last one asserts, so that it is true. 
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2. A paradox of a somewhat different sort arises from the 
circumstance that there seem to be certain classes that include 
themselves as members. For example, there seems to be a 
class of all classes, and this—since it is itself a class—must be a 
member of itself; and there seems to be a class of all classes that 
contain more than one member, and this class would seem to have 
more than one member and so to be included in itself. How- 
ever, if it seems hard to believe that a class can be a member of 
itself, it is easy to grant that there are classes that are not members 
of themselves. Let us consider the class of all such classes, 7. e., 
the class of all classes that are not members of themselves; and let 
us ask whether this class is a member of itself. If it is, then it 
belongs to the class of classes that are not members of them- 
selves, so it too is not a member of itself; and if it is not, then 
it is precisely one of the classes which it includes as members.! 

3. But the most important of the paradoxes to be considered 
arises from the notion of a property of a property. (Strange to 
say, this paradox is not explicitly mentioned in Principia Mathe- 
matica, although the solution that is offered applies most directly 
to it.) Can a property be a property of itself? It would seem, 
for example, that to be expressible in French is expressible in 
French. If this is correct, then, apparently, we may conceive 
of a certain property which a property may have, viz., the 
property of being a property of itself; and by contrast we may 
conceive of the property of not being a property of itself. If, 
now, we ask of this last property whether it is a property of 

1A more complex variation of this paradox arises from considering the notion 
of an ordered couple, the first member of which is a class of ordered couples that 
includes the couple in question asa member. (For example, the class of all ordered 
couples of similar things and the class of all ordered couples of contradictory 
propositions, themselves constitute an ordered couple of similar things; for they 
are similar in this respect at least, that if any couple belonging to either class is 
reversed it still belongs to the class.) By contrast let us consider the notion of an 
ordered couple whose first member is not a class of ordered couples which contains 
it as a member; and let the class of all such couples be called K. Then let us ask 
whether the ordered couple having K as its first member and (say) the center of 
the earth as its second member, belongs to the class of couples K. If it does, then 
its first member (K) does not contain it as a member. If it does not, then since 


its first member does not contain it as a member, it is just such a couple as belongs 
to K. 
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itself, we find that to answer yes is to say that it is not a property 
of itself, and that to answer no is to say that it is indeed a prop- 
erty of itself. 


Il. 


I do not intend to present a complete account of the solution 
of these paradoxes offered in Principia Mathematica. That will 
be found in the second chapter of the introduction to that 
work. I wish merely to examine the arguments upon which 
the solution is ultimately based, or, to change the figure, the 
first steps of the solution.” 

It is asserted that no statement of the form, ‘a has the property 
a,’ can have a meaning;* and, more generally, that no statement 
of the form, ‘a has the property 5,’ has a meaning if ) presupposes 
a, 7. e., if 6 cannot be defined unless a already has a definite 
meaning. We shall have to examine the proof of this assertion. 

Instead of the term ‘property,’ which I have here used, 
Principia Mathematica uses the term ‘propositional function,’ 
or simply ‘function.’ Let us consider some of the statements 
made with regard to the nature of functions. A certain difficulty 
arises in interpreting these statements, due to the fact that 
‘propositional function’ is one of the indefinables of the system, 
and the authors do not hold themselves to the very strictest 
accountability with regard to their explanations of indefinable 
terms. They consider that such explanations form no essential 
part of their system and are of only ‘practical’ value in initiating 
the reader. 

“By a ‘propositional function’ we mean something which 
contains a variable x, and expresses a proposition as soon as a 

1 Again a more complex variation is connected with the notion of a relation which 
obtains between itself and something else; as difference is different from identity. 
But no new principle is involved. 

2? At the outset a principle is announced, relating to what the authors call a 
certain class of vicious circles. This principle is: ‘‘Whatever involves all of a 
collection must not be one of the collection” (p. 40). In the order of proof, how- 
ever, this general principle belongs at a relatively late stage; and I shall altogether 
disregard it here. 

* This, if substantiated, directly disposes of the third paradox. The first and 


second are given a further elaborate treatment, into which it will not be necessary 
for us to enter. 
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value is assigned to x. That is to say, it differs from a proposi- 
tion solely by the fact that it is ambiguous: it contains a variable 
of which the value is unassigned” (p. 41). 

The following comments suggest themselves: 

1. The two statements quoted cannot both be true. Accord- 
ing to the first, when a value is assigned to the variable which a 
function contains, it ‘expresses’ a proposition; according to the 
other, it becomes a proposition. Now is a function a mere for- 
mula; or is it, not a formula, but something which formulas are 
used to express? It appears to me obvious that the latter 
alternative is intended, and I shall for the moment assume it. 

2. But the variable that the function is alleged to contain 
appears to be a symbol—that is to say, a symbol to which a 
variety of values may be assigned. Accordingly, the meaning 
underlying the contradictory statements above quoted would 
seem to be that when a function is expressed in propositional form, 
the expression contains at least one variable. And that is true. 

3. The ‘natural’ form of expression for a function—the form 
our common languages have developed—is the infinitive phrase 
or the abstract noun: ‘to be wise’ or ‘wisdom.’ When it is 
expressed in propositional form—as ‘x is wise,’ or ‘x has wisdom’ 
—an ambiguity seems to arise, because this same form of words 
is also used to denote a proposition, and can only do so ambigu- 
ously. But, as denoting a function, the expression is entirely 
unambiguous.! 

4. When a function is expressed in propositional form, it 
leaves gaps in the form that are filled up by variables. When a 
value is assigned to each of these variables, a proposition is 
denoted. This proposition, then, contains the function as one 
of its constituents, or factors.2 The values assigned to the 
variables are likewise constituents of the proposition. It is 
convenient and proper to speak of a function of one, two, or 


1 It should be observed that the use of the propositional form to denote functions 
is imperative in logic; because the infinitive phrase or abstract noun does not lend 
itself to the expression of the complicated ways in which functions of more than 
one variable may be combined in a single proposition. 

? This is expressly denied in Principia Mathematica upon grounds which we 
shall consider below. It is said, for example, that “the function ‘% is human’ is 
not a constituent of the proposition ‘Socrates is human’”’ (p. 50). 
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more variables. But the function itself does not contain a 
variable. 

5. In Principia Mathematica reference is made to “variable 
propositions,” which, it is said, “‘it is necessary practically to 
distinguish” from functions (p. 41). The distinction appears 
to me to be a real one. Of course no proposition is a variable 
proposition. But, as was said above, an expression may ambigu- 
ously denote one of a number of propositions; and this in fact 
happens when the propositional expression of a function is used 
ambiguously to denote one of the propositions which contain 
that function. 

Principia Mathematica continues: “It [the propositional func- 
tion] agrees with the ordinary function of mathematics in the 
fact of containing an unassigned variable: where it differs is in 
the fact that the values of the function are propositions.” 

If the preceding comments are correct, this is absolutely wrong. 
As the propositional function contains no variable, so it is not 
itself a variable and has no ‘values.’' Its expression in proposi- 
tional form contains one or more variables; and when values 
are assigned to all these variables, a value is at the same time 
assigned to the whole expression, considered as denoting a 


proposition. 
“It would seem . .. that the essential characteristic of a 
function is ambiguity. . . . When we speak of ‘¢x,’ where x is 


not specified, we mean one value of the function, but not a 
definite one. We may express this by saying that ‘dx’ ambigu- 
ously denotes ¢a, ob, dc, etc., where ga, $b, dc, etc., are the 
various values of ‘¢x.’”’ 

Here the function is once more identified with its expression 
in propositional form. It “‘denotes,’”’ and denotes ‘“‘ambigu- 
ously.”” It would have been better to say: “A propositional 
function stands in a one—many relation to the propositions 
which contain it.” 

If it be said that I have misinterpreted the text, and that by 
‘propositional function’ is always meant an expression, the 


1 Later in this chapter the more acceptable expression, ‘values for the function’ 
is used instead of ‘values of the function.’ 
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facts of the matter are not altered. I shall then say that the 
same propositional function (the expression), which ambiguously 
denotes one of a number of propositions, unambiguously denotes 
a property which each of these propositions contains. 

We are now ready to consider the fundamental argument 
upon which the ‘theory of logical types’ rests. It is very brief 
and I shall quote it entire. 

‘“‘When we say that ‘¢x’ ambiguously denotes ¢a, $b, $c, etc., 
we mean that ‘¢x’ means one of the objects ga, $b, ¢c, etc., 
though not a definite one, but an undetermined one. It follows 
that ‘dx’ only has a well-defined meaning (well-defined, that is 
to say, except in so far as it is of its essence to be ambiguous) 
if the objects ¢a, $b, gc, etc., are well-defined. That is to say, 
a function is not a well-defined function unless all its values are 
already well-defined. It follows from this that no function can 
have among its values anything which presupposes the function, 
for if it had, we could not regard the objects ambiguously 
denoted by the function as definite until the function was 
definite, while conversely, as we have just seen the function can- 
not be definite until its values are definite” (pp. 40, 41).! 

In reply I would say: An expression of the sort denoted by 
‘ox’ denotes a propositional function (7. e., a property) with 
perfect unambiguity. It denotes a proposition ambiguously, 
irrespective of whether the various propositions which it might 
denote are all perfectly determined. In either case its meaning 
is well-defined if the constants that enter into it are well-defined. 
But in order that one of the propositions that are ambiguously 
denoted by the expression shall be well-defined, its peculiar terms 
(corresponding to the variables in the ambiguous expression) 
must also be well-defined. 

But a remarkable comment upon the main argument remains 
to be considered: ‘‘It will be seen that according to the above 
account, the values of a function are presupposed by the function, 
not vice versa. It is sufficiently obvious, in any particular case, 
that the value of a function does not presuppose the function. 
Thus for example the proposition ‘Socrates is human’ can be 


1 The passage continues: “This is a particular case, but perhaps the most 
fundamental one, of the vicious-circle principle.” 
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perfectly apprehended without regarding it as a value of the 
function ‘x is human.’ It is true that, conversely, a function 
can be apprehended without its being necessary to apprehend 
its values severally and individually. If this were not the case 
no function could be apprehended at all, since the number of 
values (true or false) of a function is necessarily infinite and there 
are necessarily possible arguments [7. e., values of the variables] 
with which we are unacquainted. What is necessary is not that 
the values should be given individually and extensionally, but 
that the totality of the values should be given intensionally, so 
that, concerning any assigned object, it is at least theoretically 
determinate whether or not the said object is a value of the 
function.” 

Now, in the first place, it is to be observed that ‘Socrates is 
human’ cannot be understood by anyone who does not know 
what it is fo be human. The statement, that to understand 
‘Socrates is human,’ it need not be regarded as a value of the 
function ‘x is human,’ owes its plausibility to the fact that ‘ value,’ 
‘function,’ ‘x,’ are technical expressions, which may well enough 
not be understood by one who understands ‘Socrates is human.’ 

In the second place, let us see what is implied in the amplified 
statement, that the totality of values must be given intensionally. 
For a totality to be given intensionally means that the proposi- 
tional function which determines the totality shall be known. 
In this case, it means that the function, ‘to be a value of the 
expression ‘‘ ¢x,’’’ which I shall call S(¢x), must be known. Now 
suppose for the sake of argument that one might know this 
without knowing the function ¢x—though this seems to me a 
very unplausible supposition. Then in order to know the 
function S(¢x), the totality of its values must first be known; 
that is to say, known intensionally; which means that the func- 
tion ‘to be a value of S(¢x),’ or S[S(¢x)] must be known; and so 
on ad infinitum. But this is ridiculous. 

It seems to be unnecessary to carry the examination further. 


Il. 


Let us now on our own account take up the study of the three 
paradoxes. 
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1. The first, which is, of course, the ancient ‘Liar,’ seems to 
me to be of very little significance, and I shall not dwell upon it. 
It turns upon the fact that the terms ‘true’ and ‘false,’ as applied 
to propositions may always be immediately eliminated. A 
proposition asserted to be true, may instead be simply asserted; 
and the contradictory of a proposition asserted to be false may 
be simply asserted. This use of ‘true’ and ‘false’ (as distin- 
guished in particular from their application to beliefs) is in fact 
a mere periphrasis. 

But when this operation is performed upon the phrase, ‘This 
is true,’ the term ‘true’ is not eliminated. For the proposition 
to be simply asserted is precisely that ‘This is true.’ The opera- 
tion leaves the phrase as it was before; and no number of repeti- 
tions can alter the matter. The phrase, therefore, is meaningless. 

The like may be said of the phrase ‘This is false." When 
the interpretation of the phrase by the elimination of ‘false’ is 
attempted, the result is, ‘This (proposition above-mentioned) 
is true.’ And when the operation is again attempted it yields 
only: ‘This (proposition above-mentioned) is false.’ This phrase 
also is therefore meaningless; and the question whether it is 
false or true, and with it the paradox of the ‘Liar,’ falls to the 
ground.! 

The case of the general proposition denying itself is obviously 
similar: the terms ‘true’ and ‘false’ cannot be eliminated and 
hence are insignificant. 

It should be noted that according to Principia Mathematica 

1 It is noteworthy that the same result follows from one of the most novel and 
suggestive theories of Principia Mathematica, a theory which, however, I am not 
quite ready to accept in its entirety. ‘‘A proposition is not a simple entity, but a 
relation of several; hence a statement in which a proposition appears as subject 
will be only significant if it can be reduced to a statement about the terms which 
appear in the proposition. A proposition, like such phrases as ‘the so-and-so,’ 
where grammatically it appears as the subject, must be broken up into its con- 
stituents if we are to find the true subject or subjects” (p. 51). It is clear that 
‘This is false’ cannot be thus broken up, and hence, on this principle, is nonsense. 

In this connection it may be remarked that if the theory just cited is correct, 
the long-standing controversy over the nature of implication is decided against 
Mr. Russell and his followers. According to these writers, the relation of ‘material 
implication’ is such that if P and Q are any two propositions, P must imply either 


Q or not-Q. Generally speaking, however, neither P nor Q can be eliminated 
from the phrase “ P implies Q,"’ which, accordingly, is to be regarded as nonsense. 
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there cannot be a proposition which affirms anything with regard 
to itself. On its face, this does not seem to be accurate, and I 
see no sufficient reason for accepting it. ‘This proposition is 
expressed in seven words’ seems to be a proposition, and a true 
one. ‘This proposition is expressed in German’ seems to be a 
proposition, and a false one.! Furthermore, according to Prin- 
cipia Mathematica, a universal proposition about propositions, or 
about some kind of propositions, cannot be applied to itself. 
Thus there is no proposition, ‘All propositions are equivalent to 
themselves,’ from which it would follow that this proposition is 
itself equivalent to itself. I have not been able to discover 
the slightest reason for accepting this theory. 

2 and 3. The remaining paradoxes are of far greater interest 
and significance. It will be convenient for us to consider them 
to a certain extent together. 

These paradoxes rest upon a common and very natural error 
with regard to the nature of the logical copula. It is assumed in 
the second paradox that there is a constant relation between 
any object and any class in which it is ‘included.’ This supposi- 
tion has come to be universally made by logicians. A widely 
employed symbol for the alleged relation is Peano’s e. Similarly, 
in the third paradox it is assumed that there is a constant relation 
between any object and any property which it ‘possesses.’ To 
judge from my somewhat narrow reading, I should suppose 
that this supposition is not nearly so widely made. It is, how- 
ever, closely connected with the foregoing. The relation be- 
tween a property and the class of objects that it determines would 
seem to be constant; so that if the relation of the object to the 
class is constant, there would seem to be a constant relation of 
the object to the property. I shall use the symbol 7 to express 
this relation. Thus, as Peano would write: ‘Horatius « hero,’ 
I shall write: ‘‘ Horatius 7 heroism.” 

The difficulties involved in the assumption of the relation 7 
are manifest. On the one hand it isa mere redundancy. To 

1 On the theory mentioned in the last note, the proposition is in neither case the 
real subject, and can be rewritten so as to bring this fact out. Thus in the two 


examples given, the real subject may be said to be the language employed. But 
at any rate they seem to be real propositions, and not mere nonsense. 
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have a property is nothing else than the property itself. 
To have heroism is simply heroism. Accordingly, if the object 
a has the property ¢, Principia Mathematica writes the proposi- 
tion by simply placing ¢ and a side by side: ¢ a—not in any such 
fashion asa. And this seems to me to be very sensible. On 
the other hand, if there is a relation » between object and prop- 
erty, it would seem that it is an important constituent in the 
proposition by which the property is affirmed of the object, and 
ought to be distinctly held in mind. But the relation 7 would 
itself be a property (or propositional function) of two variables. 
If 7 is necessary to connect ¢ and a, must not a further relation 
connect 7 with ¢ and a, and so on without limit? I do not see 
how an affirmative answer can be avoided. The consequence 
is that no proposition can ever be distinctly conceived. 

The relation 7 is, then, an illusion of language. What it is 
‘to have’ a property depends upon the property. 

But now the same thing seems to be equally true of the sup- 
posed relation e, between an object and a class in which it is 
included. If ¢ is any property and ¢’ is the class which it deter- 
mines, ed’ is equivalent to n¢, and thus to ¢ itself, and hence is 
constant. But just as 7 has no fixed significance independent of 
¢, so—if I am right—e has no fixed significance independent of ¢’ 
or, in the last resort, of ¢. It no more denotes a relation than 7 
does. 

Let us see how this theory disposes of the logical paradoxes. 

When anything stands in a relation to itself, we can express 
this by saying that the thing possesses a certain property, or 
belongs to a certain class—the class, namely, of things that have 
the property. Thus if Peter admires Peter, we may say that 
Peter has conceit, or is a conceited man; and if Paul admires 
Paul, we may say that Paul has conceit or is a conceited man; 
etc. Here a relation (admires), both of whose terms change from 
proposition to proposition, is replaced by the quasi-relation of 
possession of a property, or by that of membership in a class, 
the property or class remaining constant throughout. In sym- 
bols, a Ra, R06, ¢c Re are replaced by an ¢, bn ¢, ¢n ¢, where 
@ is a property, or by ae¢’, be od’, ced’, where ¢’ is the class 
determined by the property ¢. 
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This holds equally well when a class stands in a relation to 
itself. Thus let us suppose that among the clans of a certain 
savage tribe the relation R is found, where x R y means that the 
men of clan x are permitted to marry the women of clan y._ Let 
us further suppose that in the case of certain clans, a, b, and ¢, 
the men are permitted to marry the women of the same clan. 
This would then be expressed by the formulasa Ra, bRb, cRe. 
Here, again, we may say that these clans possess a certain prop- 
erty, that of endogamy (¢), which determines a certain class of 
clans (¢’); and thus we may write an¢, bn4¢, ¢n4¢, or ae¢’, 
bed’, ced’. 

So also when a property stands in a relation to itself we may 
regard this as the possession of a property or as membership in 
the class thus defined. Thus the property of being a parent may 
be said to be reciprocal (R) to the property of being a child; 
and in the same sense the property of being a brother-or-sister, 
and the property of being a cousin, may be said to be reciprocal 
to themselves (a Ra, 6Rb). These latter properties may 
accordingly be said to have the property of being self-reciprocal 
(¢), or to belong to the class of self-reciprocal properties (¢’); 
which would be symbolized by a n ¢, bn ¢, or ae ¢’, be ¢’. 

It is noteworthy, however, that in the examples which have 
just been cited, as in numberless others that suggest themselves, 
the relation R is, indeed, a genuine relation: it is not one of the 
quasi-relations, e and 7. The paradoxes which we are studying 
arise from the assumption that the same sort of restatement is 
possible in the case of e and » themselves. 

Taking first the case of e, I see no reason to question that there 
may be propositions of the form aea. The examples above 
cited—‘ The class of all classes is a class,’ ‘The class of all classes 
having more than one member has more than one member’— 
seem to me to be clear and true. The question is: Can these 
two propositions be reduced to the form, ‘The class of all classes 
is a ¢’,’ ‘The class of classes having more than one member is 
a ¢’?’ Can we replace propositions symbolized by aea, bed, 
by the forms ae ¢’, be ¢’? 

Undoubtedly there is a temptation to assume that this trans- 
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formation can be made. If I say: ‘a is a member of itself,’ 
‘b is a member of itself,’ I seem to be attributing to a and ba 
common property! (that of being members of themselves) which 
marks them off as a distinct class. This, however, is an illusion. 
When I write a «ea, b eb, the two expressions contain no common 
term, because « has no fixed significance apart from a and 6. 
Thus, while a given class may significantly be said to be included, 
or not to be included, in itself, there is no constant property of 
‘being included in itself,’ or ‘not being included in itself,’ and 
no class of classes that include, or do not include, themselves. 
The paradox thus disappears. 

The third paradox disappears in a precisely similar way. 
Even though we accept (as I do) the occurrence of true (not to say 
significant) propositions of the form a 7 a, b 7 b, it does not follow 
that these can be rewritten a» ¢,5%¢. For 7 does not express a 
relation; and the two propositions, aya and b7b, have no 
common element. In the terminology of Principia Mathematica, 
there is no propositional function x n x. 

I shall not delay over the more complicated forms of these 
paradoxes which are mentioned in the notes above. The solution 
turns upon the observation that just as there is no constant 
relation n, so there is no constant relation between all dual rela- 
tions and their terms. 

THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 
BRYN Mawr COLLEGE. 


1 Principia Mathematica declares outright: “If such a supposition [viz., that 
some class is identical with one of its own members] had any meaning, ‘aea’ 
would be a significant propositional function.” 

















INSTINCT AND SENTIMENT IN RELIGION. 


HE assertion that man has a religious instinct, while by no 
means literally true, is not wholly false. The very general 
appearance of religion in all races of mankind and in most 
individuals of every race seems to indicate that religion is an 
expression of very generally felt human needs, and that it is in 
part at least a development of innate human impulses and not 
wholly a passive reaction to the physical and social environment. 
It will be the purpose of this paper to show that while there is 
no religious instinct, in the strict sense of the word, there is a 
religious sentiment which develops from the instincts, partly in 
accordance with innate characteristics, and partly in response 
to the social environment. 

It will have to be admitted that there is no religious instinct 
in the sense that there are instincts of fear, repulsion, pugnacity, 
curiosity, self-abasement, self-assertion, tenderness, reproduction, 
gregariousness, acquisitiveness, constructiveness, hunger, sym- 
pathy, suggestion, play and imitation.' All of these are innate 
dispositions, characterized either by specific or more general 
modes of behavior, common to all members of the human 
species. They can all be found in the animals nearest to man, 
most of them are accompanied by relatively simple emotions 
peculiar to them, and the pathological history of many of them, 
at least, reveals them to be distinct functional units in the human 

1 This is Dr. William McDougall’s list of the principal primary instincts, and 
non-specific emotional tendencies (Introduction to Social Psychology). Mr. A. F. 
Shand (Foundations of Character) employs the phrase ‘system of the emotion’ in 
a manner that seems to me to correspond to McDougall’s use of ‘instinct’ while 
he uses ‘instinct’ in a different sense. My contention in this paper is that the 
religious impulse or attitude is not an ‘instinct’ or ‘system of an emotion’ or ‘innate 
disposition’ but that it is a ‘sentiment’ using the latter term in the general way 
that it is employed by McDougall, Shand, Stout, Westermarck, ef al. In a 
general way I usually though not invariably follow McDougall on points in which 
these writers differ from each other; as a rule points of difference in detail between 
writers of this general type are unimportant for such problems as the present paper 


is concerned with. 
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mind and nervous system. On the other hand, religious emo- 
tions are extremely variable and complex, religious modes of 
behavior are innumerable, and there is no specific action or 
emotion that invariably attends religious experience and is 
invariably absent without it, and so could be regarded as its 
instinctive source or cause, or serve as a criterion or differentia 
of it. 

Indeed, it is doubtful whether, in the case of religion, one could 
find any universal and hence presumably innate characteristic 
that would be as clearly distinguishable and definable as are 
certain universal characteristics of art, morality, and science. 
For all races have some sense of beauty, hard as it would be to 
reduce the diverse zsthetic judgments of savage and civilized 
peoples to any definite formulation. All men, too, have feelings 
of moral obligation, and make judgments of good and bad, 
although it might be impossible to designate any specific action 
that has always, everywhere, and by everyone been morally 
approved or disapproved. And all races have attempted to 
manipulate nature mechanically, and have distinguished purely 
physical from anthropopathic processes, and in this sense have 
had the germ of the scientific attitude,' often as they have 
blundered in applying the distinction. So in a broad sense we 
might say that man has innate tendencies toward art, morality 
and science, which every race and every individual have to a 
greater or less extent manifested in their conducts variable and 
diverse as have been the forms which these tendencies have 
assumed. But if we are careful not to confuse religion with one 
or another of these three tendencies, it would be difficult to find 
a fourth universal tendency as markedly distinguishable. 

It may be true that man has always had some sort of con- 
sciousness of the infinite, that he has always endeavored to 
come into rapport with a transcendent reality, that his morality 
has always been heightened by emotion, that he has always felt, 
however dimly, that there are other and greater forces in the 
universe than he, not of a purely physical nature, and that he 
needs their assistance. If such general claims can be sub- 


1 Leuba, A Psychological Study of Religion, pp. 3-7. 
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stantiated, these expressions must be understood in the broadest 
and most elastic sense possible, as the reader must at once recog- 
nize, if he is at all acquainted with the literatures, say, of the 
native religions of Australia, Melanesia, Africa, and America, and 
with a few of the more spiritual religious developments such as 
those that have taken place in Israel, Greece, India, and China. 
It will have to be admitted that no specific religious value with 
anything approaching the definiteness of denotation and con- 
notation even of beauty, goodness, and truth has always been 
sought and appreciated by man. So that if we say that there 
is anything instinctive about religion at all, we cannot mean 
that there is a religious instinct in any ordinary sense of the word. 
Since there is no religious instinct in the sense that there are 
instincts of fear, anger, sex, and the others, nor even in the 
vaguer sense in which there may be said to be innate dispositions 
to goodness, beauty and truth, there has been a tendency in 
some quarters to deny the presence of any instinctive or innate 
factors in religion at all. The content of religious actions and 
beliefs are so clearly social products which the individual adopts 
as a result of his milieu, that the psychology of religion is thought 
by many to be exclusively concerned with imitation and sugges- 
tion. The startling phenomena of religion, such as conversions, 
ecstasies, visions, and the like, involve outpourings into conscious- 
ness of the effects of either subconscious or exclusively neural 
processes whose contents, so far as not wholly subjective, 
originally entered the individual’s psycho-physical organism 
through the ordinary channels of sense, possibly through proc- 
esses of imitation and suggestion of which at the time he was 
not fully aware. This method of explanation, successful as it 
has been in part, has come to be thought all-sufficient. The 
individual’s mind is often regarded almost as a Lockean wax 
tablet on which the social environment has stamped its im- 
pressions, or as a mirror which passively reflects the religious 
culture of the race. 

Now true as it doubtless is that almost all religions have 
rites and ceremonies, varying in refinement from Australian 
initiations to Christian revivals and confirmation services, 
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through which, aided by emotional excitement, the lore of the 
race is imparted to youth and assimilated by them, it will not 
do to say that this is purely an automatic and passive process 
upon the part of the initiate. He who feels exaltation when he 
has first been permitted to touch the sacred Churinga, or who 
has taken his refuge in the Buddha and been welcomed by the 
Brotherhood, or who has made a personal profession of the love 
of Christ in his heart and partaken of the sacred elements at the 
Communion, or who has passed through the counterpart of 
these experiences in some other religion, is not in a purely 
passive and automatic manner assimilating the beliefs and 
aspirations and emotions of his social group. Doubtless he is 
aware of a heavy social pressure to pass through these ceremonies, 
and he feels that he is sharing in the experiences of his elders in 
a vital way. But this is not the whole truth of the matter. His 
religious experience, while conditioned as to the form and details 
of rite and doctrine by the social environment, is none the less 
a development from within of his own innate impulses. A 
religious experience could not become a vital part of a youth’s 
life unless already within him there were impulses and desires 
which the sacred mysteries satisfy. Such religious experiences 
as conversion and prayer are not passive receptions of the content 
of the social order by the growing mind of the adolescent; they 
are rather responses that he makes, largely of his own accord, 
to the religious appeal. While we may not think of the religious 
attitude as an innate instinct, neither should we think of it as 
an habit impressed on the individual’s mind by external circum- 
stances. It is quite as much a coérdination and development 
of his innate impulses due to normal growth as it is an induced 
response to his social environment. In other words, the religious 
attitude is neither an instinct nor an artificial construct, but a 
sentiment. 

As contrasted with instincts, ‘‘a sentiment is an organized 
system of emotional dispositions centered about the idea of 
some object. The organization of the sentiment in the develop- 
ing mind is determined by the course of experience; that is to say, 
the sentiment is a growth in the structure of the mind that is 
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not natively given in the inherited constitution.’"' A sentiment 
therefore differs from an instinct or emotion in being a growth 
or development that may become highly complex; but it has 
its origin in the native reactions of instincts and emotions. 
Sentiments are by no means mere mechanical combinations of 
reflexes, automatically evoked by external stimuli; they are 
natural growths in the mind, and form the foundations of char- 
acter and selfhood. 

What is meant by calling the religious attitude a sentiment 
will perhaps be clearer if it is compared with another sentiment, 
that of Love. Love is not a single simple primary instinct or 
emotion, but, as Mr. Shand and Mr. McDougall convincingly 
show, it is highly complex, and includes a large number of these: 
on occasion joy, sorrow, hope, fear, tender emotion, curiosity, 
pugnacity, self-assertion and self-abasement are manifested 
toward or because of the beloved object. Religious sentiment 
likewise on occasion includes all, or nearly all, of the emotions 
of which man is capable. Romantic love may be a gradual 
growth, a youth and a maiden who have been playmates from 
childhood not knowing how or when their mutual affection 
originated may believe that they have always loved each other; 
or they may spontaneously awaken to a consciousness of mutual 
affection which dawns upon them like a revelation; or, only after 
long struggle and hesitation, doubts of self and the other, waver- 
ing attachment and apathy, may the time of complete mutual 
devotion and self-surrender be followed by the bliss of perfect 
love. The three types of adolescent religious experience—con- 
tinuous religious growth, spontaneous awakenings and conver- 
sions—almost perfectly correspond. Love begins with certain 
instincts as a nucleus—tender emotion, and in the case of roman- 

1 McDougall, op. cit., p. 159. He goes on to say that the maternal sentiment 
might almost seem to be innate. Mr. Shand credits the sentiments with more 
innate characteristics (Foundations of Character, esp. pp. 35-50). The point on 
which I am insisting here is simply that the sentiment is unlike the instinct in being 
more complex, and in growing in response to the environment, while it is unlike 
the forms of habit usually discussed in chapters on the psychology of habit and the 
reflex arc concept, since it is not an half-automatic, mechanical or artificial co- 


ordination of reflexes in response to external stimuli, like typewriting, playing the 
piano, or even the infant's learning to walk. 
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tic love, sex. These come to be habitually felt toward the 
beloved, and with these as a nucleus, the other instincts and 
emotions are felt on occasion—fear when the beloved is in danger, 
anger when attacked, curiosity, elation, joy, sorrow, etc., when 
circumstances call them forth,—and they become organized in 
a system centering about thoughts of the beloved. The beloved 
object is always in a sense definite and specific, and may be 
concrete or abstract, personal or impersonal,—a child, a pet 
animal, a maiden, one’s fatherland, truth, justice, liberty, science. 
The growth of the religious sentiment is similar, and involves 
attachment to some sort of an object, though the object may be 
of a great variety of types. While love is not a simple inherited 
instinct or emotion, but is enormously complex, and varies in 
different individuals in accordance with their experience and 
the nature of the beloved object, its character also varies in 
different individuals in accordance with their native tempers and 
other personal traits, indicating that it is a spontaneous growth 
from native dispositions; all of which can be said with equal 
truth of the religious sentiment. 

In discussing the instinctive bases of religion Mr. McDougall 
considers the complex emotions of admiration, awe, and reverence 
most fundamental.! These involve fear, wonder directed toward 
the unknown as well as negative self-feeling in its presence, 
and the attribution of strength and pugnacity toit. Reverence 
also includes gratitude. Gratitude itself is ‘‘a binary compound 
of tender emotion and negative self-feeling.”” The majority of 
writers would probably agree with McDougall in making fear of 
the unknown the original incentive to religion, although a con- 
siderable minority, among whom Robertson Smith is one of the 
most important, have insisted that love rather than fear is the 
source of religion. Among contemporary savages the native races 
of Australia are certainly among those whom we have the most ac- 
curate reports regarding matters of religion. In their initiation 
ceremonies both fear and tender emotion are conspicuous, and also 
the gregarious instinct; while in their intichiuma ceremonies the 
food-seeking instinct appears to be the chief motive. The last 


1 Op. cit., pp. 128-135 and Chap. XIII. 
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named instinct is certainly the strongest in all that remains 
vital in the religion of the Todas. In the case of the Baganda, 
whose religion has been carefully reported by Roscoe, every 
instinct and emotion seems to enjoy religious expression by 
reason of the multitudinous gods, fetiches, charms and amulets. 
This is equally true of the early religious beliefs and practises 
of India and of Greece. I should suppose it also to be true of 
Israel, if we remember to take the Baals as well as Jahweh into 
account. On the whole it would seem to be safe to conjecture 
that fear, tender emotion, negative self-feeling, gregariousness 
and the reproductive and food-seeking instincts have probably 
most often served as nuclei for the development of the religious 
sentiment, but that it is possible that other instincts may 
sometimes have so served, and that wherever religion has reached 
a high stage of development nearly all instincts and emotions 
have ultimately become included. How prominent one emotion 
will be in comparison with others, and how far emotions and 
instincts will appear in raw, crude forms, and how far they will 
be refined and sublimated, will vary with circumstances and the 
degree of civilization attained. In a warlike people the pugna- 
cious instinct will be potent or dominant in their religious senti- 
ments, while among a peace-loving nation tender emotion will 
be relatively stronger. 

Various as are the instincts which give rise to the religious 
sentiment, and different as are the degrees of its relative strength» 
and diverse as are the complex emotions in which they are united, 
the objects to which a religious sentiment may be attached are 
yet more heterogeneous. A totem plant or animal; churinga; 
any sort of object that may chance to be fancied alive or to con- 
tain mana or to be associated with a spirit, from the sun to an 
odd looking stone; amulets, charms, fetiches; ancestral, tribal, 
and other spirits; abstract qualities that have become personified 
like Fortune; gods; some vast impersonal force thought to per- 
vade the universe, or the universe itself:—anything other than 
the individual's ordinary conscious self or that of a fellow human 
being that is believed at the same time not to be merely physical 
—may serve as an object of continuous attention capable of 
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habitually evoking a primary instinct, and so initiating the rise 
of a religious sentiment.!' This object is an agency that exercises 
a peculiar influence upon the individual’s mind, that serves to 
make him conscious of increased energy, of exaltation within 
himself, that enables him in some manner to transcend the level 
of his ordinary existence. 

This enhancement of his personality may manifest itself as 
increased fierceness in battle, keener insight in counsel, ecstacy 
in the dance, firmer self-control and more consistent exercise of 
any of the moral virtues, or in any of the finer and more spiritual 
rewards of prayer and consecration to God that are observable 
in the saints of the higher religions. The sociologist may 
attribute this enhancement to a sense of social enlargement due 
to the worshipper’s feeling of identity with his social order and 
with the cosmos (which latter is simply, in the case of primitive 
man, an enlargement of his social order),? while the psychologist 
may explain it in terms of the influx into consciousness of sub- 
conscious or exclusively neural energy. It is open to the philos- 
opher of religion, if he chooses, to suggest that man in such 
experiences becomes increasingly conscious and appreciative of 
the world of whose evolution he is the highest product upon this 
planet, and to think of the cosmos as becoming in him gradually 
more conscious of itself, and that, in a way, the worshipper may 
be right in believing that in religious experience he actually is 
becoming aware of the presence of God within his soul. 

To all worshippers, except those too primitive to make such 
distinctions and the few philosophers with sufficient penetration 
to resolve them in a higher synthesis, the objects of the religious 
sentiments are themselves independent centers of causal agency, 
quite apart from the individual's own mental or neural processes. 
It would seem to the ordinary man that to identify them with 

1 Some of these points have been discussed more fully by the writer in a paper 


entitled “‘A Psychological Definition of Religion,"” American Journal of Theology, 
XVI, pp. 385-409. 

2 The best sociological interpretation of which the writer knows is that by 
Professor E. Durkheim, Les formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse, though it em- 
phasizes more the aspect of social constraint of the individual than the latter’s 
social enlargement. On ‘cosmos’ see F. M. Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy, 
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the latter would be to abandon the objective efficacy of religion 
altogether. So man as a rule has quite naively attributed to 
agencies external to himself a peculiar sort of causal efficiency, 
and these agencies have in consequence become objects in space 
about which in his mind sentimental systems of great force and 
significance have developed. 

An important point to notice in this connection is that the 
agency which is the object of a religious sentiment is ordinarily 
external to the value which is sought through it. Through the 
mediation of fetiches or gods valuable results may be obtained, 
because these beings have control over the matters involved and 
are interested in them, but the fetich or god is none the less 
external to the value. Zeus protects justice, but justice is not 
the essence of his character. Hera assists women in childbirth, 
and on occasion she protects virginity; but she is not primarily 
a personification of motherhood or virginity. St. Thomas 
rightly interpreted orthodox Christian tradition when he showed 
that goodness is something that God recognizes, and so decrees 
shall be followed; but that goodness is independent of His will 
for its existence. For theism in all its forms agency and value 
are external to each other. It is only at the farthest poles of 
religious evolution—in totemism and other extremely primitive 
types where they have not yet become clearly differentiated, 
and in philosophical pantheism where they have become united 
in a higher synthesis, that agency and value are not funda- 
mentally different. 

This distinction between value and agency seems to me im- 
portant, in the first place, because it is a striking feature of 
religion, and secondly, because it aids in differentiating religion 
from morality and esthetic enjoyment. Gods are guardians of 
morality, religious rites and ceremonies are efficacious in pro- 
moting morality, but they are agencies and not morality itself. 
This is a fact which we ought to recognize, quite apart from our 
own prejudices and preferences in the matter. However, to 
recognize this is not to assign a lower place to religion, but to 
guarantee to it an unique function and significance of its own. 
The obscurantists who confuse religion with morality are likely 
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to think that God and prayer may some time be dispensed with 
altogether. But to recognize that religion is different from 
morality, but that it is, in the case of the ethical or spiritual 
religions, the most sublime and effective instrument by which 
moral values may be conserved and enhanced, is to assure 
religion an unique and lofty place in human life, and to attribute 
to it a distinct function which no other agency could perform so 
well. In zsthetic enjoyment value and agency are identified; 
that is the reason why it is disinterested. When religion assumes 
zesthetic forms, as in hymns of praise and still more in mystic 
contemplation, the worshipper’s aspirations become merged and 
sublimated in his God, and for the time being may be almost 
indistinguishable. But the zsthetic moment is only tem- 
porary in ordinary experience—it is a passing phase—and objects 
and desires again become sharply differentiated. Likewise the 
man who contemplates religious truth normally returns to an 
active life, mindful indeed of his heavenly vision, but mindful of 
it for its moral utility, 7. e., because it furnishes him increased 
impetus and inspiration in performing his duties. 

In the evolution of religion three separate aspects are to be 
distinguished, though they constantly interact upon one another: 
(1) the evolution of the agencies or objects of the religious senti- 
ments; (2) the evolution of the values which are sought through 
these agencies; (3) the evolution of the religious sentiment itself 
through the influence of the interaction between the religious 
agencies and values, and through the codrdination and organiza- 
tion of the native instincts and emotions. 

The evolution of religious agencies is what is usually discussed 
in accounts of the development of religion. From an impersonal 
mysterious power,'! mana or the like, different religions pass 
through various stages of evolution, not always the same, 
finally reaching polytheism, henotheism, and monotheism. Con- 
temporaneous with this is the evolution of the values which are 
sought through religion, which at first are almost wholly material 
—food, victory in war, long life, posterity, oracles, etc., and later 


1R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Religion, Chap. IV; Irving King, The Develop- 
ment of Religion, Chap. VI. 
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become more spiritual—courage, wisdom, forgiveness of specific 
sins, and redemption from one’s sinful nature. More germane to 
this paper is the evolution of the religious sentiment itself, con- 
temporaneous with the evolution of religious agencies and values. 

In the lower forms of religion there are as many religious 
sentiments as there are agencies. For, as has been said, the 
agency is the object to which are attached the initial instincts 
and emotions, from which the religious sentiment develops. 
Among the Baganda, a savage race, or among the common 
people in ancient Greece, a civilized nation, there must have been 
as many religious sentiments as there were charms, amulets, 
spirits, and gods employed in religious devotion. No single 
person would probably possess all of these sentiments, and they 
would vary in strength in the minds of different individuals 
in proportion as they were cultivated the more, and as their 
purposes were different. As the cruder forms of religious agency, 
such as fetiches, were abandoned, and as gods fused into one, 
the corresponding religious sentiments would also fuse into 
one. This would make for coherence of character in the indi- 
vidual, since as his gods became one the values for which they 
stood would likewise become harmonized and solidified. It 
would tend also to social unity, as the religious sentiments of all 
became more alike, and as the god of the nation as a whole 
became identical with the spirits of the family and the gods to 
whom the individual looked for assistance in his private needs. 
As Jahweh became the only God, and as men came to see their 
mutual identity in Brahma, common brotherliness was bound 
to increase, and if it never developed to its full logical conclusions 
either in Israel or in India, this was because men would not 
accept their religions whole-heartedly, and allow their religious 
sentiments full development and free expression in the organiza- 
tion of their characters. 

Roughly speaking, and it is impossible to make a more specific 
generalization that would apply to all religions, it seems to me 
that in the evolution of the religious sentiment in the race three 
stages may be distinguished: (1) The sentiment is vague, the 
differentiation between values and agencies is imperfect, social 
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organization is not advanced, and the strictly moral values 
recognized by the group are not necessarily connected with their 
religion. The most of the Australian tribes would serve as an 
illustration, among whom the agency has yet received no name, 
although some vague notion of mana seems to be implied in their 
ceremonies. (2) The sentiment has become differentiated and 
individuated; in fact, it has split up into a variety of sentiments, 
one for each fetich, spirit, god. (3) The various agencies have 
become more or less completely synthesized, aufgehoben, into a 
higher and more concrete unity, monotheism. This evolution 
reminds one a little of the Hegelian dialectic. First, there is 
the bare distinction of quality, later there is the quantitative 
multiplicity of agents, and this in turn gives way to an higher 
unity in which the former differences are not so much obliterated 
as given a larger significance in an organic whole. 

That these stages are not precisely duplicated in the develop- 
ment of the American child to-day need not give concern as to 
the correctness of this account, as we now know that precise 
recapitulation of the cultural experiences of the race is not to be 
expected. Roughly, though, the religious life of the child corre- 
sponds to the first two stages as merged together rather than as 
following each other in serial order; while the third stage corre- 
sponds to religious life after the adolescent transformation and 
enlargement has taken place. The child’s notions of God are 
likely to be more or less animistic, disjointed, and external, and 
to manifest little inner experience of his own. His religious 
impulses are chaotic, and if he does not have a diversity of 
religious sentiments it is because he has been taught to believe 
in only one God, rather than because his attitudes toward God 
are consistent. During adolescence, if he experiences for himself 
and comes to appreciate the religious aspirations of his church 
or synagogue, his vague and half understood childish impulses 
become organized into a higher and completer unity, and his 
religious sentiment becomes a dominant influence in his character. 

Mr. Shand! shows that each sentiment in the course of its 
organization of impulses and emotions develops a sort of morality, 


1 Op. cit., Book I, Chaps. X, XI. 
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or a relative ethics of its own, with distinctive virtues and vices, 
ideals and duties. Men who love themselves to excess grow 
hardhearted, the pleasure lover is free from pride, but has a 
weaker will than the proud man, while the proverb ‘All is fair 
in love and war,’ illustrates how completely ordinary moral 
principles may be altered within the scope of a dominant senti- 
ment. The partiality of a parent to the degree of positive in- 
justice is condoned and even regarded as praiseworthy. The 
same law holds in the case of the religious sentiment. It is not 
necessary to cite instances, such as the distortion of ordinary 
virtues in the case of the worshippers of Moloch or Dionysius, 
or the singular sense of rectitude with which the Israelites 
massacred the Canaanites. Christianity often in its history 
has illustrated the same principle. The tender love for the infant 
Jesus and his blessed Mother and reverence for the sacred Host 
developed a relative ethics that condemned heretics to the rack 
and the stake, while Calvinism presumed to attribute its own 
prejudices to the Deity Himself, and to laud Him for partiality 
to those whom He arbitrarily chose to elect of His own free 
grace, without merit on their part, to be objects of His eternal 
love, while He equally arbitrarily chose to hate eternally the 
rest of mankind. Despite occasional blemishes of this sort, 
however, the relative ethics of the religious sentiment has on 
the whole played a creditable part in the development of human 
character. His God has been the idealization of the best traits 
the religious man has known; prayer has reflected to some extent 
these traits into himself and set before him ideals and virtues 
to attain that have made him more like his God. The moral 
ideals attributed to God have thus become enhanced in the indi- 
vidual’s mind, and he acquires them in larger degree than other- 
wise would have been the case. The very bigotry, during much 
of their history, of the chief religions of Semitic origin—Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism—might almost be condoned 
because it has been the accompaniment of healthy religious 
sentiments. For this refusal to compromise with inferior 
religious faiths, or to tolerate any ideals or practices that rival 
the worship of the one God, has kept these faiths comparatively 
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pure, and permitted the development of a single monotheistic 
sentiment. On the other hand, Buddhism and Brahmanism, on 
account of their charity and tolerance for more primitive and 
less highly moral faiths, have suffered degeneration, since they 
could be cultivated in the same mind along with baser religious 
sentiments which have choked the full development of their 
own more lofty sentiments. 

We may conclude that for a religious sentiment to break down 
within the mind mercilessly all that is hostile to itself is healthy 
so far as the religious sentiment is itself inclusive of all that is 
noblest and best, whereas it is harmful so far as the religious 
sentiment fails to include moral values that ought to have a 
place in human character. The inclusiveness of a religious 
sentiment in the case of a monotheistic religion will depend upon 
the moral comprehensiveness of its conception of God. The 
conception of God held by Judaism and Christianity has on the 
whole consistently developed, and tended to include all newly 
discovered moral values within a generation or two after prophet 
or reformer have proclaimed them. The earlier Hebrew con- 
ception of God gave way fairly soon to the loftier conceptions of 
Amos, Jeremiah, and the second Isaiah. The stern God of 
Puritanism was replaced by the more humane God of the nine- 
teenth century, and the last is now in turn yielding to a more 
democratic God who loves social justice and equal opportunity 
even more than personal charity and private religious devotion.' 

We can both understand why religion is conservative, and 
also why it does progress, when we think of the religious attitude 
as a sentiment rather than as an instinct, or an artificial construct 
induced by the social order. If it were an instinct, religion 
would not be capable of evolution except as instincts change, 
which is very slowly, if at all. Man probably has acquired no 
new instincts since he has emerged from his animal ancestry. 
If the religious attitude were an artificial construct, a mere 
reflection of the social order, propagated by imitation and sugges- 


1 Strictly speaking, the evolution has been more Hegelian than this. The 
earlier idea of God in each of these cases has not so much been repudiated as 
corrected and conserved by being embraced in a broader, higher, and more inclusive 
conception. 
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tion, religions would change with a rapidity comparable with 
the fashions. Since, however, it is a sentiment which has its 
origin in the expression of instincts and emotions, it has roots deep 
in human nature, and can only change slowly as customs, morals, 
and institutions change. As the religious sentiment of an 
individual ordinarily receives its set for life during adolescence, 
there is small hope of altering fundamentally the religious senti- 
ments of adults. The endeavor to modify radically the religious 
attitudes of an adult is sure to cause him a great deal of suffering, 
and is more likely to cause his religious sentiment to wither away 
and die than to stimulate it to fresh growth in new directions. 
Progress in religion usually has to come about by waiting 
patiently for a new generation to pass through the formative 
period of adolescence under the influence of an altered milieu. 
And as adults control the social order, reformers cannot alter 
the religious influences surrounding adolescents so much as 
might be desired. 

However, on the whole, the conservatism of the religious 
sentiment is good. Even in a period of rapid transition like our 
own, when requisite changes are most numerous and most 
imperative, the moral values which need to be handed down from 
the previous social experience of the race, and to be attached to 
the instincts and emotions of the youth, and so be made a part 
of their religious sentiments, bulk larger than even the new 
increments of democracy and social justice that need to be added. 
I do not mean by this to minimize the imperative necessity for 
such reform, nor the peril of total extinction that will soon 
threaten our religious institutions if all true friends of religion 
do not speedily awaken to the emergency, but merely to point 
out that the situation is not yet desperate, and that religion is 
not to be entirely condemned on account of its conservatism. 
And reforms in religion will in the future be more easy to effect, 
once the instrumental nature of religion is understood, once it is 
realized that religion with all its cult, ritual, and dogma only 
serves to organize, enhance, and give vitality to, hence to con- 
serve, moral values that do not need religion for their validation, 
but only in order to secure their more effective propagation and 
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more lasting hold upon the personality of individuals through 
their incorporation into a lasting and all embracing sentiment. 
Reform, and not abandonment of religion is necessary; since in 
no other way than through embodiment in a lasting sentiment 
which has its reots in the innate sources of their mental and 
moral nature, and embraces and coérdinates their impulses by 
attaching them in devotion to a conception of God adequate to 
serve as the consummation of all their ideals and the inspirations 
of all their noblest efforts at self transcendence, can the values 
that are our heritage from the past and the new values that 
constitute the addition of our generation to this inheritance, be 
effectively and assuredly transmitted to the youth of the present 
time. 

An objection almost certain to be advanced by many to 
positions like those advanced in this paper cannot be ignored, 
although space does not admit of an adequate discussion of it. 
Let us suppose our objectors saying: ‘‘Does not such a theory 
make the object of the religious sentiment (God in the case of 
monotheistic religions) merely an arbitrary fiction, convenient 
as a center of stimulation for the development of a valuable 
sentiment, but none the less a fiction? Our jurists have their 
legal fictions, sociologists formulate their laws in terms of a 
social mind or social organism, and even physicists and chemists 
talk of molecules and atoms and electrons, while only the more 
naive and unsophisticated members of these professions fancy 
that these symbols have any real existence, and are anything 
more than convenient devices. Do you mean to imply that the 
God of religious faith is merely an arbitrary symbol, too? And 
is not such pragmatism the rankest kind of atheism?’’ Well! 
Our objectors should first observe that the scientific ‘fictions’ 
are not capricious, but are formulated as a result of the most 
careful study of the phenomena under investigation. Really 
they are not fictions at all in the sense that they are false. 
Though confessedly they are inadequate to the whole truth, 
they are the best formulations of it to which human knowledge 
has yet attained. Whenever they become superseded the truth 
that they have embodied will be carried over into new symbols, 
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and will be better understood and have wider meaning. And 
it is only by faithful employment of the best symbols that science 
now possesses that further advance can be made. The evolution 
of the agency which serves as object of the religious sentiment 
has been analogous. The conception of mana indeed involved 
certain elements of truth; these were better symbolized in fetich- 
ism and animism; better still by polytheism; best of all by 
monotheism; and as our conception of the God of monotheism 
continues to evolve, better because more adequate symbols of 
cosmic reality are constantly becoming available; and by the 
sincerest employment of these in theory and in practice is further 


advance alone possible. 
WIiLuiAM K. Wricart. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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BERGSON’S DOCTRINE OF INTUITION. 


TUDENTS of Bergson are not agreed upon an interpretation 
of his doctrine of intuition. Some have taken him to 
mean by intuition a merely negative process: the renunciation 
of thought, a pleasant, easy, and romantic return to immediacy. 
On the other hand, there are those who believe him to have 
called attention to a form of the cognitive process hitherto 
neglected, and to emphasize the fact that intuition demands a very 
considerable effort of the mind. What is significant in this 
opposition is that both parties can find support in the writings 
of Bergson. Yet both cannot be right. The existence of such 
divergent interpretations is a sign that Bergson’s presentation 
is not free from difficulty. The present paper is an attempt to 
derive from the sometimes conflicting statements of Bergson an 
account of the doctrine which shall at once be self-consistent and 
leave undiminished its genuine novelty and value. 

Bergson, as is well known, distinguishes between ‘two pro- 
foundly different ways of knowing a thing’’-—the way of analysis 
and the way of intuition. Let us state the contrast in his own 
words. 

“The first implies that we move round the object; the second 
that we enter into it. The first depends on the point of view at 
which we are placed and on the symbols by which we express 
ourselves. The second depends neither on a point of view nor 
relies on any symbol. The first kind of knowledge may be said 
to stop at the relative; the second, in those cases where it is 
possible, to attain the absolute. Consider, for example, the 
movement of an object in space. My perception of the motion 
will vary with the point of view, moving or stationary, from 
which I observe it. My expression of it will vary with the 
systems of axes, or the points of reference, to which I relate it; that 
is, with the symbols by which I translate it. For this double 
reason I call such motion relative: in the one case as in the 
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other, I am placed outside the object itself. But when I speak 
of an absolute movement, I am attributing to the moving object 
an interior and, so to speak, states of mind; I also imply that 
I am in sympathy with those states, and that I insert myself 
in them by an effort of imagination. . . . I shall no longer 
grasp the movement from without, remaining where I am, but 
from where it is, from within, as it is in itself. I shall possess 
an absolute.’’! 

Bergson does not weary of multiplying illustrations of this 
contrast; it seems to be part of his deliberate method to choose 
the most diverse examples of it in order that we may be placed 
in a position from which we can grasp the common element in 
all these images. Thus there is the intuition of perception. 
Viewed from within, the movement of my arm is one simple 
undivided movement; viewed from without,—‘analytically,’— 
it is the taking up successively of an infinite number of positions.” 
There is the intuition of appreciation. ‘‘Consider . . . a char- 
acter whose adventures are related to me in a novel. The 
actor may multiply the traits of his hero’s cha:acter, may make 
him speak and act as much as he pleases, but all this can never 
be equivalent to the simple and indivisible feeling which I 
should experience if I were able for an instant to identify myself 
with the person of the hero himself. Out of that indivisible 
feeling, as from a spring, all the words, gestures, and actions of 
the man would appear to me to flow naturally. . . . The char- 
acter would be given to me all at once, in its entirety, and the 
thousand incidents which manifest it, instead of adding them- 
selves to the idea and so enriching it, would seem to me, on the 
contrary, to detach themselves from it, without, however, 
exhausting it or impoverishing its essence.’ 

There is the intuition of creative art. “Any one of us, for 
instance, who has attempted literary composition, knows that 
when the subject has been studied at length, the materials 
all collected, and the notes all made, something more is needed 
in order to set about the work of composition itself, and that 

1 Introduction to Metaphysics, tr. Hulme, pp. 1-3. 


2 Ibid., p. 6. 
3 Ibid., pp. 3, 4. 
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is an often very painful effort to place ourselves directly at the 
heart of the subject, and to seek as deeply as possible an 
impulse, after which we need only let ourselves go. This im- 
pulse, once received, starts the mind on a path where it dis- 
covers all the information it had collected, and a thousand other 
details besides; it develops and analyzes itself into terms which 
could be enumerated indefinitely.” 

This account may serve to recall the main points of contrast. 
Let us now examine the antithesis in some detail. 

(i) ‘Analysis is the understanding of a thing through what it 
is not. It expresses the nature of an object in terms of other 
objects which we take to be already known to us. It uses uni- 
versal concepts only. Therefore, by this method we can know 
of an object only what it has in common with other objects, 
never what is unique in it.) Any object is more than a meeting 
place of a number of universals; but this plus which would 
explain the meeting of them is precisely what conceptual methods 
cannot capture. | Intuition, on the other hand, is intellectual 
sympathy, acquired through no little effort, whereby we project 
ourselves into the object and identify ourselves with its being. 
It puts us in possession of some absolute,—not a point upon 
which universals are seen to converge, but a point from which 
they are seen to radiate.) 

(ii) It follows from this that the task of analysis is endless. A 
familiar example will illustrate the predicament. A physicist 
who is guided by the principle that every quality of a material 
body is to be referred to a configuration of elements, no one of 
which possesses that quality, is committed to an undertaking 
which has no end,—unless we are willing to give the name of 
end to the conception of a something devoid of all quality 
whatsoever. For the qualities of any provisional element must 
eventually be subject to the same process of explanation or 
description imposed by the guiding principle. So with concep- 
tual analysis. It can find no finally satisfying object in which 
to rest. Committed to the task of resolving into predicates 
everything which claims to be a subject, it is precluded from 


1 Op. cit., pp. 89, 90. 
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any knowledge of a subject as such. It is the victim of “an 
eternally unsatisfied desire to embrace the object around which 
it is compelled to turn.’"' Intuition severs the nerve of such 
efforts. It seizes the subject of these predicates. It gives a 
knowledge of the thing in its simple wholeness, a knowledge 
which, if it does not exhaust its detail, reveals at least its finished 
outline. The kind of illumination which accompanies it might 
be described thus: it is a seeing of why and how all these predi- 
cates belong together in the object.” 

(iii) This suggests a third point of contrast. ‘‘ From intuition 
one can pass to analysis, but not from analysis to intuition.’ 
The sense and bearings of this statement are crucial for our 
estimate of Bergson’s doctrine. It will be necessary to examine 
closely the grounds for it. 

Bergson has given two accounts of the matter: the first in the 
Introduction to Metaphysics, from the logical standpoint; the 
other in Creative Evolution, from that of the biologist. 

Logically, there are two reasons why there is no road from 
analysis to intuition. First, as we have just seen, analysis is 
bound within its own circle of general concepts and is incapable 
of reaching the individual. Secondly, concepts are not parts 
of an object, but artificial elements. No juxtaposition of con- 
cepts, then, can give us anything but an artificial reconstruction 
of reality. This perhaps calls for some explanation. A concept, 
Bergson asserts, seizes upon what is common to a number of 
objects; 7. e., it makes clear a resemblance. But, “as the 
resemblance is a property of the object, and as a property has 
every appearance of being a part of the object which possesses 
it,”” we infer that concepts are parts of an object.‘ This is an 
erroneous inference. A concept stands for a more or less 
arbitrary selection of some character in an object, a selection 
based upon our practical needs and not upon any articulation in 
the object itself. Now this is the definition not of a part but 
of an element. Where you have a part you have the whole 


1 Op. cit., p. 8. 
? FE. g., How the self is at once unity, multiplicity, continuity, etc. 


* Ibid., p. 48. 
4 Ibid., p. 17. 
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implied in it, and consequently, given the parts, you can recon- 
struct the whole. An element, on the other hand, follows not 
the structure of the object itself but of the interests of the 
selecting mind. Elements, therefore, do not imply the whole 
and, consequently, cannot be used to reconstruct the original 
object. It is because concepts are elements, as thus defined, that 
no combination of them will restore the object in its wholeness. 
We are to conclude, then, that such knowledge of the whole 
object is to be gained only by an abandonment of the analytical 
method, only by doing a certain violence to our habitual ways of 
thinking and reaching out after an intuition. 

The biological statement is more significant. The two main 
divergent lines of evolution, as Bergson conceives the process, 
are represented now by instinct and intelligence. Intelligence 
has been developed in man in the interests of his practical needs. 
He has to note the repetitions in historical experience which 
may serve as a basis for prediction, to detect the resemblances 
in things and to classify them, in order that he may generalize 
a type of response to their action on him. The typical instru- 
ment of intelligence has thus come to be the class-concept, 
which retains only what is common. The knowledge so con- 
ferred is thus marked by its range over an indefinite number of 
objects, and may be called a knowledge of form. 

Instinct, on the other hand, while it too is cognitive, can only 
give a kind of knowledge limited to particular cases. Thus, 
“‘quand I|’CEstre du Cheval dépose ses ceufs sur les jambes ou sur 
les épaules de l’animal, il agit comme s’il savait que sa larve 
doit se développer dans l’estomac du cheval, et que le cheval, en 
se léchant, transportera la larve naissante dans son tube diges- 
tif.”! There seems to be here some sympathetic rapport between 
the fly and the horse which enables the fly to select just this 
place for depositing its eggs. It is not a case of recognition; 
it is an immediate response, implying some understanding of this 
individual situation. The limitation appears in the fact that 
this is not a generalized knowledge. The fly has no idea of a 
class of things such as ‘shoulder of an animal’ which is here at 


L’ Evolution Créatrice, p. 158. 
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work; it has, presumably, not formulated a principle of action 
such as: Wherever I find a quadruped that licks its shoulder 
there I may deposit my eggs. It is limited to a specific form of 
action. If the dimension of intellectual knowledge be extension, 
that of instinctive knowledge is penetration. In the one case 
there is a knowledge of form; in the other of matter. 

One other point in connection with instinctive knowledge 
must be noted: it is not consciously possessed; it exists only 
applied; it is a knowledge not held in reflection, but exhausted 
in action. This point is extremely important, for, as we shall 
see in a moment, it serves as the basis for the distinction between 
instinct and intuition. 

Instinct and intelligence :—these, then, are the two termini of 
the evolutionary process as far as knowledge is concerned. But, 
though they have widely diverged, in man they are not yet 
wholly foot-free from each other. About the luminous center 
of intellect there still hovers the penumbra of instinct; detected 
perhaps, in those workings of consciousness which make us 
aware of the inadequacy of our concepts to reality, or revealing 
itself less uncertainly in the sympathetic imagination of the 
artist. In this ancient survival lies the promise of the future 
metaphysic. Man can perhaps take conscious possession of 
this instinctive knowledge, which, left to itself, will issue only 
in action. If he succeed he will have transformed instinct into 
intuition. And so Bergson can talk of intuition as “‘l’instinct 
devenu désintéressé, conscient de lui-méme, capable de réflechir 
sur son objet et de |’élargir indéfiniment.’”! 

The biological account thus leaves us with the same conclusion 
as the logical in regard to the relation of intuition to analysis, 
the method of the intelligence. For the cultivation of the 
intuitive method involves a reversal of the direction of evolution. 
Man will have to retrace his steps over the path of intellect, 
along which nature has so long been bearing him, and set off in 
another direction, towards the goal of intuition. 

With this as a rapid survey of the doctrine let us pass to some 
questions. 


1 Op. cit., p. 192. 
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{ First, how does intuition differ from inarticulate feeling, or 
from a type of appreciation which is dumb? If it be true that 
intuition captures what is unique in an object, then by definition 
the content is inexpressible.'_ Bergson certainly claims cognitive 
value for it; but, if so, by what definable characteristic is it to 
be distinguished from feeling? \If we can answer this question 
we shall have come to terms with a difficulty in Bergson’s exposi- 
tion which has been an offence to many of his critics. 

(Secondly, how is this intellectual sympathy to be distinguished 
from an actual identification of oneself with the object?) This, 
again, is a problem set by Bergson’s own expressions. For 
example, he talks of “placing oneself within an object in order 
to coincide with what is unique in it.’ Again, in the illustration 
of the intuitive knowledge of the character in a novel, he refers 
to ‘‘the simple and indivisible feeling which I should experience 
if I were able for an instant to identify myself with the person 
of the hero himself.’* Apart from more explicit statement, is 
not knowing the hero equivalent to being the hero, or rather, is 
not the intuitive knowledge I have of him exhausted in action? 
If I were the hero I should not reflect, I should act.\ Yet from 
the statements in 1’ Evolution Créatrice it is evident that Bergson 
does not mean this. {ntuitive knowledge, as contrasted with 
instinct, can, so to speak, be held up before the mind for con- 
templation. But can we lay our finger on this distinction and 
say further wherein it consists? Unless we can do so the case 
for intuition as cognitive falls to the ground.) 

There is, I believe, one condition on which intuition may be 
acquitted of the charge of being identical with either feeling or 
action. It is a condition nowhere explicitly formulated by Berg- 
son, though it is implied in at least one place in the Introduction 
to Metaphysics. \ If, in the life of knowledge, there is an organic 
bond between analysis and intuition by virtue of which the one 
process pays into the other, then we can define the function 
of intuition in terms of a process complementary with analysis. 
If we may conceive of our temporal knowing as ‘a movement’ 

1 Introduction, p. 7. 


2 Ibid., p. 7. 
* Ibid., p. 3. 
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in which we can distinguish the two moments of intuition and 
analysis, then we can discern in the former the fruitfulness which 
Bergson attributes to it. But not otherwise. ) 

The meaning of this claim will appear if we recall the statement 
already made, that intuition consists in “seeing how predicates 
belong together.” ( In other words, the richness and the signi- 
ficance of an intuition are dependent upon the amount of analysis 
that has preceded it. An intuition obtained by merely abandon- 
ing the work of concept-forming and concept-weaving is an 
unintelligent blur into which nothing has gone and from which 
nothing will emerge/ To take the previous example: one may 
read the adventures of the hero in the novel in two very different 
ways: young-girl-fashion, with a readiness of sympathy hardly 
to be distinguished from an ill-balanced sentimentality, with 
many a melting moment, and with a multiplicity of thrills denied 
to the colder critical intelligence; or one may keep alert one’s 
powers of criticism and analysis, studying the character now 
from this angle, now from that, and finally fuse those judgments 
in a sympathetic act whereby one perceives how ail the different 
traits of the hero are indeed expressions of one character. The 
first will be an intuition which has ignored or rejected the work 
of analysis; the second, one which has meaning because it builds 
upon and supplements that undertaking. 

_ It is necessary to add that in certain places in the Introduction 
Bergson has indicated such a connection between the two pro- 
cesses which elsewhere he treats as not only temporally exclusive 
of each other, but as by nature antithetical. The most striking 
of these is the following. ‘‘We do not obtain an intuition from 
reality—that is an intellectual sympathy with the most intimate 
part of it—unless we have won its confidence by a long fellowship 
with its superficial manifestations. . . . Even in the simple and 
privileged case which we have used as an example, even for the 
direct contact of the self with the self, the final effort of distinct 
intuition would be impossible to anyone who had not combined 
and compared with each other a very large number of psycho- 
logical analyses.”") This is a clear recognition of the claim we are 


! Op. cit., pp. 91-92. 
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making; but my contention is that Bergson has not given to the 
principle that explicit formulation which its importance demands. 
\There are discrepancies, as we have seen, in his account, which 
would not be present if he had given us a clear distinction between 
the two levels upon which intuitions can take place: the pre- 
analytical and the post-analytical.' Further, we should not have 
had those expressions in l’Evolution Créatrice and elsewhere, 
‘implying that intuition was a self-sufficient method of knowing 
a thing, and therefore one which had nothing to gain from 
analysis;)nor should we have statements to the effect that intui- 
tion demanded the doing of a certain violence to the intelligence. 
The following passage seems to me genuinely misleading if the 
one just quoted is to be regarded as containing Bergson’s defini- 
tive view of the relation between intuition and analysis. “If 
there exists any means of possessing a reality absolutely instead 
of knowing it relatively, of placing oneself within it instead of 
looking at it from outside points of view, of having the intuition 
instead of making the analysis: in short, of seizing it without any 
expression, translation, or symbolic representation—metaphysics 
is that means. (Metaphysics then is the science which claims to 
dispense with symbols.""' But if metaphysics be “integral experi- 
ence” that is just what it should not claim to do.) 

Here, then, is where I find Bergson’s doctrine unsatisfactory. 
It is clear that he has made out a case for an intuitive type of 
knowledge and has indicated its fruitfulness. One can agree, 
too, that analysis and intuition cannot be carried on simulta- 
neously. But it is not necessary to infer, as Bergson in places 
infers, that this temporal alternation involves a total discontin- 
uity. This very alternation may have its roots in an underlying 
bond of connection wherein each movement contributes by 
correction and supplementation to the life of the other. ( Intui- 
tion without analysis is dumb and empty; analysis without 
intuition is fragmentary and unfinished. 

That Bergson should have laid little emphasis on this may be 
attributed to two causes. 

First, when he is dealing with intuition for itself and not as 


1 Op. cit., p. 9. 
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antithetical to analysis, he tends to regard it as yielding a 
knowledge, which, as exhaustive, renders any other type of 
knowledge superfluous. But for the most part he reveals its 
character by contrast with analysis. It is this method of treat- 
ment which obscures the fact that intuition, in isolation, is 
inarticulate, and merges into feeling or action; for, uncon- 
sciously, we conceive the contrast to exist not merely in the mind 
of the author but actually in rebus. We come to believe that 
intuition makes good the defects of analysis not only in thought 
but in the actual process of knowing itself; that they are not 
merely contrasted ways of knowing, but reciprocal functions. 
But once realize that this is a vital distinction; once try to take 
intuition as self-sufficient in independence of analysis, and you 
find that you cannot make for it the claims Bergson makes. 
It is all he says it is only if it completes the work of analysis. 

The second reason is to be found in the different types of 
objects which Bergson thinks intuition and analysis respectively 
best fitted to know. The one introduces us to a comprehension 
of life, movement, change; the other deals not with what is in 
the making but with what is already made, with the inert, the 
material, the fixed. Now it is perhaps natural to infer that 
cognitive processes will differ as widely as do the classes of objects 
with which they respectively deal. At any rate I believe that 
Bergson has been led to magnify the chasm between intuition 
and analysis in part because he is conscious of the incommensur- 
ability of life and mechanism. It seems as if the way of knowing 
the latter could have nothing to contribute to the knowing of the 
former.' And if the processes are as disparate as their objects 
we may well regard them as disconnected in the life of the 
mind. 

But at this point an obvious criticism occurs. If we can pass 
from intuition to analysis, and if ‘‘we do not obtain an intuition 
from reality unless we have won its confidence by a long fellow- 
ship,” then the inference must be wrong. There must be some 
continuity between the two and the distinction between them 
must fall within knowledge itself. Further, if we can establish 


1 Introduction, p. 47. 
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a contrast between them on the basis of their different fortunes 
in knowing the same kind of object, e. g., motion, then they must 
both be varieties of a common way of knowing. In this case 
the same conclusion would follow. 

To gain further light, let us ask: In what way do we know 
motion? 

There is a certain device by which epistemological idealists 
have sometimes irritated their opponents. If, in realistic mood, 
I say to an idealist that experience is a process wherein ideas are 
constantly meeting not only fulfilment, but correction, surprise, 
defeat; and that these are not included within their meaning, 
I may receive the answer: Every idea looks for correction; every 
idea expects the unexpected; these are part of its intention. 
This is as though in the face of my boasted impartiality I were to 
be told that I was displaying only my partiality for impartiality. 
The principle is in both cases the same; but it is far from frivo- 
lous. It is this: there can be no such thing for a mind as a 
no-interest; for to name such a region of no-interest is to declare 
it a possible interest of the mind. Point in any direction you 
like:—to Herbert Spencer’s Unknowable, to the ineffable One 
of mystic speculation, to Bergson’s motion—and say: There the 
mind cannot go. You only confess that the mind can, if it will, 
find here material for contemplation. Else why should you warn 
me off? It is the law maketh me to sin by making me conscious 
of my powers; and by declaring anything as outside the scope 
of idea you only create a temptation for me and a contradiction 
for yourself. In short, the only thing that can limit idea is idea 
itself. Now let us apply this to Bergson. He has already told 
us that we can have an interest in motion, that we can distinguish 
it from all other happenings, that we can recognize it: in short, 
that we can have an idea of it. And so the real difficulty to 
which he calls attention is not ‘the difficulty of grasping motion 
in idea, but . . . the difficulty of putting the idea of motion 
into terms of the idea of rest. The incommensurables are both 
in the region of ideas.”" If this be so, we may, without cancelling 


1W. E. Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience, pp. 86-87. I am 
particularly indebted to Professor Hocking at this point. 
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or minimizing the problems which Bergson has brought to notice, 
recognize the possibility of some continuity between the two 
processes and understand how they may be mutually auxiliary. 

We may bring together the results of our criticism by indicating 
the way in which growth in knowledge exhibits intuition and 
analysis in interaction. Let us take as an example the knowledge 
of the self by the self. We have to.admit that the self is never 
a mere datum; what knowledge I have of myself is largely the 
result of interpretation. The materials for this interpretation 
are supplied from many sources: experience with its surprises 
or confirmations teaches me to know my powers; the signs of 
social approval or disapproval are there for me to understand. 
It is important to notice the nature of the cognitive process 
involved in this problem of interpretation. To begin with, 
each datum is a predicate which claims to represent the nature 
of the self. The problem of self-knowledge is the task of fitting 
these predicates together so as to form ‘a consistent picture’ of 
the self. Many of our predicates seem incompatible with each 
other, and we seek a formula which will reconcile them. And 
now, if we let the term analysis cover all this business of predicate- 
forming and predicate-weaving, may we regard it as a self- 
sufficient way of knowing? Obviously not. For this interpreta- 
tion presupposes a relatively simple knowledge of the self as a 
whole, a knowledge which no analysis could give. How could I 
be conscious of an incompatibility between predicates unless I 
knew in some fashion the whole of which they claim to be true? 
There would be no problem of interpretation unless each predicate 
were attached to the same subject; there could be no growth in 
knowledge unless the same subject of all predicates were con- 
sciously intended from beginning to end of the process. There 
must be possible some anticipatory knowledge of the goal of 
knowledge. I am learning about the self continually, and yet 
in some sense I know this self all the time. In other words, if 
analytical knowledge is to be possible, there must also be another 
kind of knowledge which provides a framework within which 
the business of predicate-connection can take place.' And to 
this we may well give the name intuition. 

1 Cf. Hocking, op. cit., pp. 96-97. 
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But, further, not only does this knowledge of the whole or of 
the subject give unity to any interpretation, but as continual 
critic of the interpretational process it at once corrects it and 
keeps it to its task. For there is a danger, a danger to which 
as practical beings we are exposed, that a predicate may claim 
to exhaust the nature of the subject.!_ The corrective of this is 
some knowledge of the self in its simple entirety. That knowl- 
edge assures me that the self is more than any one of its predi- 
cates; but, at the same time, it sets me inquiring what this more 
can be; it keeps me to the specific task of finding more predicates 
and combining them with those I already possess. This knowl- 
edge of the whole, silently operative, keeps alive that dissatis- 
faction with present attainment which is the source of all advance 
in interpretation. 

This knowledge of the whole is, however, itself subject to 
development. The growing complexity of the world of inter- 
pretation is not without its effect upon the subject of all these 
predicates; and, since what we know in intuition is ‘the one of 
these many,’ that unity is all the richer for being the one of 
many predicates. This is the direction in which intuition 
instead of supplementing analysis, is supplemented by it. 

I have spoken so far as though both these processes took place 
simultaneously, as though they paid into one another at every 
step. As a fact, however, Bergson is right in insisting that in 
the order of time they must be employed separately. It seems 
to me true that, while in some sense, subject-knowledge is con- 
tinually present—else it could never be recovered—yet in the 
work of interpretation it has a way of being lost or wearing out. 
From time to time, then, it is necessary to abandon all analysis 
and recover in an intuitive experience something of the sim- 
plicity and wholeness of that which is being interpreted. We 
know what it is to heap comment upon comment, to add dis- 
tinction to distinction, until all unity and meaning disappear 
in this mass of detail. Bergson has rightly emphasized the fact 
that the analytical method does not contain within itself the 


! By this I mean that every specialism—and we are all specialists—trys to drain 
the whole self into its channel: a man says I am mere scholar, scientist, artist, or 
whatever it may be. He takes the predicate as exhaustive of himself. 
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principle of its own correction. For the recovery of all that we 
mean by perspective and proportion we must switch the attention 
to the subject in its wholeness. On the other hand, this whole- 
knowledge is incomplete in itself. Like the mystical moment 
everywhere in life, it is ‘a good place to reach, but a bad place 
to stay at.’ If it seek to perpetuate itself it becomes the parent 
of sentimentality, of states of ‘fusion,’ which grow less and less 
articulate and are certainly not freighted with any burden of 
knowledge. Unless from it the mind is driven forth once more 
to the work of forming concepts and spinning connections 
between them, the insight of intuition is making a claim which 
cannot be upheld: it is claiming to confer an exhaustive knowl- 
edge. But, if we are right, this will come, if at all, only from 
some marriage of the two processes, from some just alternation 
between them which will measure the health of the life of 


knowledge. 
C. A. BENNETT. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Psychology, General and Applied. By HuGo MinsTERBERG. New 

York and London, D. Appleton & Co., 1914.—pp. xiv, 487. 

The sanction for adding a new textbook to the present “ bewildering 
variety,” is, as the author explains, the inclusion of applied, of social, 
and of purposive psychology. This three-fold sanction determines 
in large measure the principal divisions of the work. 

The contents of the first part (Book I) will be familiar to those who 
know Professor Miinsterberg’s earlier writings on psychology. The 
pages suggest, however, that biology has latterly exerted a strong 
influence on the author’s conception of psychological problems. The 
tendency to an uncritical use of terms descriptive of mental process 
and mental function, of stimulus, and of object of perception, memory, 
and thought, is presumably to be referred to a compromise with the 
physical sciences of life. The general result of this compromise is 
a mild sort of teleology in which the organism is always seeking its 
ends,—a teleology which exalts, e. g., the zsthetic functions of the 
eye and the ear, while it allows a “lower type of service” to the 
senses of smell, taste, and touch. The stress laid upon biological 
values leads up easily to the part on Purposive Psychology (Book II); 
but it scarcely sets a good example to the reader who is expected to 
“be loyal to the chosen one-sidedness with which we follow mental 
life at first only on the one [the causal], and then only on the other 
[the purposive] side.”” In some of the social chapters, where union, 
personal influence, submission, and achievement are discussed, the 
author finds it still more difficult to heed his previous “‘ warning against 
a purposive interpretation in the midst of causal psychology.” To 
substitute (in causal psychology) the weal of the body—“‘a biologically 
useful result’’—for the purposes of the mind is not so much to set 
cause over against purpose as to set one kind of end in the place of 
another. If this substitution is a real confusion, it may result from 
a gradual change of position or of interest. To regard all conscious 
processes as causally determined through the body is a defensible 
principle; but a principle better suited,—as it seems to the present 
writer,—to the author’s earlier descriptive and explanatory studies 
than to his attempt to interpret the individual and society in the 
presence of biological theory. 
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It may profitably be questioned whether the insistence on a causal 
psychology, which is now spoken of as an attempt to solve an “unnatural 
problem,” is quite relevant to Miinsterberg’s present purposes; but it 
does, at all events, imply a fixed doctrine as regards standpoint and 
method. The same cannot be said of the inclusion of a psychology of 
purposes. For many years the author has insisted' that the category 
of purpose finds its proper application in life and in philosophy— 
not in psychology. This shift of position, which brings appreciation 
and ‘understanding,’ as well as explanation, within the science, is, to 
the psychologist, the most interesting part of the textbook. Precisely 
what a rehabilitation of purpose from philosophical and prescientific 
days would involve, it has not been easy to forecast. I fear that most 
psychologists, having succeeded in the elimination of the gross mind 
of common sense, would have had neither the courage nor the gener- 
osity to make scientific friends again with “life interests’’ or—other- 
wise phrased—with “the immediate reality of the inner life.”’ 

The view of the book that causal and purposive psychologies are 
complementary leads us to expect that the two points of view will 
furnish complementary bodies of scientific fact. This expectation is 
not realized. Purposive psychology is elaborated under the topics, 
immediate reality, the soul, meaning, creation, and practical and 
ideal relations. Although psychology of this brand is said to depend 
upon “a thorough study and analysis of actual facts,” the reader is 
given instead two things: to wit, (1) the well-known distinction be- 
tween reality and the “mere” constructions of science, between the 
continuity of purposes and the continuity of causes, between identity 
of soul and identity of matter, between a system of purposes and a 
system of mechanical changes, and (2) a discussion of the special 
functions of the soul in (a) the individual and (6) the social experiences. 

1“ Psychology is thus a special abstract construction . . . which has nothing 
to assert in regard to the interpretation and appreciation of our real freedom and 
duty, our real values and ideals." Psychology and Life, 1899, vii. “‘ Psychology 
degenerates into an unphilosophical psychologism . . . if it does not understand 
that it works only from one side, and that the other side, the reality which is not 
existence, and therefore no possible object of psychology and natural science, is 
the primary reality." Ibid., p. 33. ‘“‘The objects of the scientific judgments are 
without value.” Elernal Values, 1909, 23. ‘‘We can easily recognize that volun- 
taristic psychology has essentially to answer questions which find their natural place 
in the field of logic, ethics, esthetics, philosophy of history and religion, and that 
the name of psychology ought to be left simply to that other group which deals 
in a descriptive and explanatory way with the inner experience.” Jbid., 17-18. 
Cf. Science and Idealism, 1906; Psychotherapy, 1909, and On The Witness Stand, 
etc., 1912. 
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Now it is obvious that the crux of the author’s problem of uniting 
these two parallel accounts of mind in such a way as to draw there- 
from an “Applied Psychology” (Book III) rests just upon his ability 
to give an empirical scientific account of the “special functions of 
the soul.” It is, then, a disappointment to read that the materials 
for this account “seem in pitiful contrast to the claims on which we 
have insisted,”” and that “we shall confine ourselves to the statement 
of the problems and their bearing"’ because “at present it would be 
a vain undertaking to present even in outline the facts of purposive 
psychology.”” The main contents of purposive psychology lie hidden, 
that is to say, in paralipomena reserved for the future. ‘‘ This science 
of the purposive behavior of the soul may bring together in future 
just as many special facts as our handbooks of causal psychology can 
marshal today.’”’ The whole structure of applied psychology, which 
is the main issue of the parallel treatment, rests, therefore,—so 
we must conclude,—upon hope, hope expressed in a preliminary 
fragment on the identity of the soul. Yet without application (“the 
technical use of psychology’’), ‘‘causal psychology would be a scholarly 
attempt to solve an unnatural problem.”’ Causal psychology points, 
then, to application, without which it is abortive; but application 
demands a science of purposes, and a scientific presentation of pur- 
poses is, at present, a “vain undertaking.”” Must we agree that this 
“important and valuable [applied] science’’ is for the time being 
upheld, on the one side, by faith in a future science of soul-acts and, 
on the other, by academic interference in an “unnatural problem”?! 
Even those psychologists who are more concerned with empirical 
descriptions of consciousness than with the sanctions for a technology 
would hesitate, I am sure, to believe that the case of “applied psy- 
chology” is so desperate. 

But what of “applied psychology”’ as it is actually written out in 
the volume? Precisely how does it redeem the “scholarly attempt 

1 It is difficult to reconcile the epithet “ unnatural" with the declaration that 
‘the results of psychological technic must remain superficial without a solid founda- 
tion of theoretical psychology, and this must be laid without any side-thought of 
practical usefulness."’ There is at least comfort in the admission that “the greatest 
technical triumphs were always won through the work of scientists who did not 
think of the practical achievements but exclusively of theoretical truth,” as well 
as in the statement,—evidently inspired by a different mood, if not by a different 
system of eternal values,—that “we ought to devote ourselves to the discovery of 
truth without asking how far the truth can be used to bake our daily bread.” 


Possibly we ought not (except in the cleavages of double personality) to expect 
the single soul, “identical with itself,’ to exhibit perfect consistency in the assump- 


tion of two opposing points of view. 
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to solve an unnatural problem"? Again, precisely how does it make 
use of the prolegomena to any future psychology of purposes which 
can lay claim to the rank of science? 

The author draws a clear distinction between the use of psycho- 
logical facts in related theoretical disciplines, as in history, and the 
practical applications of psychology, 7. e., psychotechnics. It is to 
the latter that he chiefly devotes himself in Book III. Scrutiny of the 
chapters which treat of education, law, medicine, commerce, and 
culture makes it evident that his principal reference is to causal 
psychology. Facts, methods, principles, laws, and results are drawn 
from the ordinary psychological sources and applied to practical 
problems. What of ‘purpose’? Purpose turns out to be the purpose 
of the educator (‘‘the more immediate purposes which are common 
to all educational systems"’: “three pedagogical ends which exist for 
every educator’’), of the jurist (the purpose of getting evidence, of 
extracting the truth, etc.), of the merchant, of the physician, and of 
“civilization.” That is to say, causal psychology is applied to the 
pupil, the criminal, the motorman, the epileptic, the florist, and the 
cardplayer: purposive psychology is applied to the men who reflect 
upon the problems of education, medicine, law, and the rest. Just 
what we should not expect from a “complete psychology [which] 
must deal with the whole mental life’’ from two points of view;—a 
psychology which creates a plastic stereogram by the combination of 
two flat monocular views (p. 17). How the purpose of the educator 
or the judge, combined with the causally related processes of memory 
and association in the pupil or the criminal is to “‘ blend into one plastic 
view of personality,with the true depth and fullness of real life,” 
is not made clear. The mere scholastic who essays the unnatural 
problem of description would rather expect rivalry, if not a permanent 
strabismus. However, this may be another case of divided person- 
ality. 

In fine, the ‘purposes’ of Book II appear in Book III as the prob- 
lems of practice. Since these problems must,—as everyone will now 
admit,—be taken over by the psychologist or by someone else from 
practice, it would appear a simpler procedure (at least in a general 
textbook) clearly to formulate and then to attack them than to look 
for apologies and sanctions in the philosophy of the will. In the 
reviewer's opinion, these problems lie outside psychology just as much 

“So far the author in me has presented a case of double personality .. . 


neither knew what the other was doing.” Eternal Values, 1909, p. vii. Suus cuique 
mos! 
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after they have been distilled in the alembic of the philosopher as 
they did before. However, he does not overlook the prefatory per- 
mission to skip; and, moreover, he willingly shares the author’s 
hope that, at some future time, it will not “be a vain undertaking 
to present even in outline the facts of purposive psychology.” When 
that time shall have come, we can tell better than now whether 
psychology, either in itself or in its applications, is enriched by a 
doctrine of the purposive soul. At present, the volume under con- 
sideration furnishes new evidence that the successful application of 
psychological facts and laws to the arts and the professions rests, in 
large measure, upon differential psychology,—a causal branch of the 
science. In making clever use of the psychology of individual dif- 
ferences, the author, who has a sympathetic and kindly interest 
in the affairs of practical life, has given us the best brief account of 
the applications that our language affords. 


Mapison BENTLEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


What Is Living and What Is Dead of the Philosophy of Hegel. By 
BENEDETTO Croce. Translated from the original text of the third 
Italian edition (1912) by DouGias Arnsiiz. London, Macmillan 
and Company, 1915.—pp. xviii, 217. 

As the title indicates, the aim of the present volume is two-fold. 
On the one hand, the author hopes to set forth what seems to him the 
basic truth for which Hegel contended, and which he has left as a 
legacy to later thinkers; while, on the other hand, he is interested in 
disclosing the error into which Hegel permitted himself to fall—the 
error which is the fountain-head of the well-known difficulties experi- 
enced by the student of Hegel. “It is not my intention,’’ he informs 
us, ‘‘to offer in these pages a complete exposition of Hegel’s system, 
nor even of his logical doctrine; but rather to concentrate all atten- 
tion upon the most characteristic part of his thought, upon the new 
aspects of truth revealed by him, and upon the errors which he 
allowed to persist or in which he became entangled”’ (p. 8). 

The most characteristic part of the Hegelian system, the part 
with which the author finds himself in complete agreement and which 
he thinks all must admit the truth of, is the doctrine of the synthesis 
of opposites, the doctrine which Hegel called dialectic—‘a most simple 
principle, and so obvious that it deserves to be placed among those 
symbolized by the egg of Christopher Columbus” (p. 19). ‘The 
opposites are not illusion, neither is unity illusion. The opposites 
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are opposed to one another, but they are not opposed to unity. For 
true and concrete unity is nothing but the unity, or synthesis, of 
opposites. It is not immobility, it is movement. It is not fixity, 
but development. The philosophic concept is a concrete universal, 
and therefore a thinking of reality as at once united and divided. 
Only thus does philosophic truth correspond to poetic truth, and the 
pulse of thought beat with the pulse of things’ (pp. 19-20). The 
concrete universal, “with its synthesis of opposites, expresses life 
and not the corpse of life; it gives the physiology, not the anatomy, 
of the real" (p. 21). 

Having stated what he regards as the essence of the Hegelian 
dialectic, the author next proceeds to defend it against certain objec- 
tions which have been more or less frequently raised against it, but 
which, he thinks, are based upon misconception of its real nature. 
The objection, for example, that the opposites in the triad, if identical 
as Hegel tries to prove they are, cannot give the dialectical advance 
is based upon a confusion between the merely negative aspect of the 
dialectic and its positive content (p. 25). Another objection, that 
the dialectic tacitly introduces an element of sense or intuition, 
forgets that Hegel “‘has destroyed that false concept of a barren 
and formal logic as an arbitrary abstraction, and to the true logical 
concept he has given a character of concreteness . . .”’ (p. 27). Nor 
does the doctrine of the synthesis of opposites destroy the principle 
of identity and contradiction. ‘‘So far from destroying the principle 
of identity, Hegel gives it new life and force, makes it what truly it 
ought to be and what in ordinary thought it is not. . . . If attention 
be paid to the words of Hegel alone, we might say that he does not 
believe in the principle of identity; but if we look closer, we see that 
what Hegel does not believe in is the fallacious use of the principle of 
identity—the use made of it by those abstract thinkers who retain 
unity by cancelling opposition, or retain opposition by cancelling 
unity; or, as he says, the principle of identity taken as a ‘law of the 
abstract intellect’’’ (pp. 30-31). 

This doctrine of the synthesis of opposites, which, though implicit 
in the development of philosophy from the beginning (chapter II), 
is, nevertheless, “to be considered a true and original discovery of 
Hegel”’ (p. 49), leads to a new conception of reality. “All the duali- 
ties, all the fissures, all the hiatus, and, so to speak, all the rents and 
wounds with which reality shows itself to be lacerated by the abstract 
intellect, are filled, closed and healed. A complete unity (gediegene 
Einheit) is realized: the coherence of the organic whole is re-estab- 
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lished; blood and life again circulate within it’’ (pp. 52-53). What 
is real is rational, and what is rational is real. Hegel can be called 
neither an optimist nor a pessimist. ‘‘Good and evil are opposed 
and correlative terms; and the affirmation of the one is the affirmation 
of the other. Hegel, who denies both, while preserving both in the 
dialectic synthesis, is beyond both optimism and pessimism, high up 
on that philosophic Olympus, where there is neither laughter nor 
tears; for laughter and tears have become objects for spirit, and their 
agitation is overcome in the serenity of thought, as in the concrete- 
ness of life’’ (pp. 59-60). Nor is Hegel to be considered merely a 
conservative spirit in the realm of politics. His conception of life 
‘‘was so philosophical that conservatism, revolution, and restoration, 
each in turn, finds its justification in it’’ (p. 66). For the Hegelian 
philosophy all history, “the very reality of the idea,’’ becomes sacred 
history; it is radically irreligious because it resolves religion into itself, 
and yet it is supremely religious because it seeks to satisfy in a rational 
manner the need for religion (pp. 69-71). 

“The perpetual youth of the Hegelian philosophy, its indomitable 
vigour, its unexhausted fecundity lie, then, in the logical doctrine, 
and in the thought effectively in conformity with that doctrine. And 
its vigour, fecundity, and youth are increasingly apparent even in our 
own day, which is marked by a new efflorescence of neurotic mysticism, 
and of insincere religiosity, by an antihistorical barbarism engendered 
by positivism, and the Jacobinism which frequently ensues in these 
conditions. Whoever feels the dignity of man and the dignity of 
thought can find satisfaction in no other solution of conflicts and of 
dualisms than in the dialectical, the solution won by the genius of 
Hegel”’ (p. 71). 

Despite the fact that the author discovers such an indisputable and 
basic principle in the Hegelian system, he is convinced that the 
system is vitiated by an equally basic error which serves as the justi- 
fication for the objection commonly raised by critics of Hegel that his 
system is abstract, intellectualistic, and full of arbitrary assertions 
which are contrary to fact. The rest of the book is devoted to the 
disclosure of this error and the consequences which it entails. 

Summarily stated, the error consists in confusing the theory of 
opposites with the theory of distincts. The theory of opposites we 
have already considered, and is illustrated by the first triad of the 
dialectic, namely, being, non-being, and becoming. Opposites taken 
out of relation to each other are not concepts, but only abstractions; 
thus, being and non-being apart from becoming are pure abstractions. 
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In the dialectic of opposites, therefore, the only concrete concept is 
the synthesis; thesis and antithesis, apart from the synthesis, are 
vacuous. This, however, is not true of ‘distinct’ concepts. These 
are “not in a relation of mutual indifference, but of lower and higher 
degree”’ (p. 86). The relation between distincts, therefore, is not 
the same as the relation between opposites. For of two distinct 
concepts, for example, art and philosophy, intuition and thought, and 
so forth, while the one may be abstract without the other, yet, in 
connection with the other, it is equally real and concrete. ‘a and b 
[art and philosophy] are two concepts, the second of which would 
be abstract without the first, but which, in connection with the first, 
is as real and concrete as it is’’ (p. 90). It is erroneous, therefore, to 
conceive of the connection of distincts and the connection of opposites 
as being one and the same; to treat the relation of degrees dialec- 
tically, in the manner of the dialectic of opposites, is not permissible. 
This Hegel did, and herein lies his fatal blunder. ‘The error is not 
such as can be corrected incidentally, nor is it an error of diction: it is 
an essential error . . . from it arises, if I am not mistaken, all that 
is philosophically erroneous in the system of Hegel’’ (pp. 98-99). 

“The application of the dialectic of opposites to the relation of 
distincts, carried out with full logical seriousness . . . was bound to 
entail, as it did, a double consequence. On the one hand, what are 
philosophical errors came to acquire the dignity of partial or particular 
concepts, that is, of distinct concepts; and on the other, what are 
really distinct concepts were lowered to the level of simple attempts at 
truth, to incomplete and imperfect truths; that is to say, they assume 
the aspect of philosophical errors"’ (p. 100). The first result of this 
confusion is seen in the structure of the Logic where errors (the 
categories?) are treated as distinct concepts and where the attempt is 
made to apply to error the method proper to truth (p. 111). The 
second result is most clearly evident in the philosophy of history and 
the philosophy of nature; the absurdities that arise from this con- 
fusion in Hegel's thought are here very numerous, the crowning ab- 
surdity of them all being the application of the dialectic to individual 
facts and empirical concepts. 

Space will not allow us to follow further the author’s detailed dis- 
cussion of the manifold difficulties into which Hegel finds himself 
plunged by his failure to differentiate between the theory of opposites 
and the theory of distinct concepts. But with the statement of this 
confusion of thought we have before us the essence of our author’s 
criticism. With this statement our summary of the book must 
conclude. 
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With the purpose of the book the present reviewer finds himself in 
hearty accord. He is convinced that the system of Hegel is only 
partly vital, that there is much of it which must be relegated to the 
curiosity-shop of philosophical antiquities, and that, when this is done, 
the message which Hegel has for the present day will be more easily 
understood. He, therefore, welcomes every serious effort, such as 
this volume exemplifies, to separate the wheat from the chaff, the 
living from the dead, of the Hegelian philosophy. But he is con- 
strained to question whether the philosopher of Naples has been 
able—in the enthusiastic words of the translator's introduction—“ to 
unravel the gorgeous yet tangled skein of his [Hegel's] system, and 
supply to all future students the clue of Ariadne.” 

In the first place, Croce’s interpretation of the Hegelian doctrine 
of the concrete universal raises doubts and perplexities in the reader’s 
mind. He apparently makes that doctrine to all intents and purposes 
synonymous with the dialectic of opposites, the synthesis of abstract 
elements, such as is illustrated by the first triad of the Logic; and, 
what is more serious, he conceives of the ‘moments’ of the synthesis, 
that is, thesis and antithesis, as mere abstract opposites which have 
absolutely no significance except in their reference to the synthesis. 
To me, at least, this is directly contrary to Hegel’s real meaning. 
I had all along supposed that the doctrine of the concrete universal 
possessed no necessary connection with the famous—or infamous— 
dialectic; certainly it had never occurred to me that the concreteness 
of the synthesis is to be found in the fact that it synthesizes two dis- 
parate and empty abstractions! It has long been my conviction 
that the dialectic, as it is illustrated in the Logic, has little value 
except in a very vague and general application: but I have also felt 
that the doctrine of the concrete universal is the one in which Hegel 
brings to fruition the spirit of the Critical Philosophy. If I am 
mistaken in this, all I can say is that the Hegelian doctrine of the 
concrete universal is by far less significant than I had come to think. 
If Croce’s interpretation is right, then let us send the concrete uni- 
versal to the lumber-room too! 

The author’s main contention, that Hegel confuses the doctrine of 
the synthesis of opposites with that of the synthesis of ‘distincts,’ 
likewise seems to me erroneous. As I read Hegel, what he really 
preaches is only the doctrine of distincts, the doctrine of the degrees 
of reality if one prefers, and not the doctrine of the synthesis of 
‘opposites’ at all. If by ‘opposites’ are meant abstract and vacuous 
terms, which, taken by themselves, are absolutely without meaning, 
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then I cannot see that the doctrine of opposites is anywhere admitted 
by Hegel. Even in the first triad of the Logic—the triad which Croce 
constantly cites as the best example of the synthesis of opposites— 
thesis and antithesis are not ‘opposites’ in this sense. As Hegel 
views the matter, ‘ being’ certainly has an element of truth in it and 
is, therefore, not a bare abstraction; and the same is equally true of 
*non-being.’ Of course, Hegel does say that becoming is the first 
concrete concept, and that being and non-being are abstract; but he 
also says that the whole section of the Logic entitled Being, of which 
this first triad is only a very small part, is abstract as compared with 
the last section, the Notion, which is concrete. The aim of the 
dialectic “is to study things in their own being and movement and 
thus to demonstrate the finitude of the partial categories of the 
understanding”’ (Enc., section 81; italics mine). The truth of the 
matter seems to be that Hegel thought of being, non-being, becoming, 
and the other categories as ‘distincts,’ degrees of reality, and not as 
opposites—a view which becomes more and more explicit as the 
dialectic advance goes on. And besides this theory of the synthesis 
of degrees the dialectic seems to me to have no other meaning. 

What confusion there is here, then, would appear to emerge from 
the misinterpretation which Croce places upon the Hegelian thought. 
And, if I am not mistaken, the critic’s misinterpretation is to be traced 
ultimately to his tacit assumption that the categories with which 
the Logic deals are high and lifted up, possessing no reference to 
perception at all (cf. pp. 26-27),—an assumption which, I am firmly 
convinced, is wholly without justification. But, as Kipling would 
say, “‘that is another story.” 

I am glad to be able to end this review with a word of praise. The 
discussion is exceedingly stimulating and suggestive; time spent in 
reading it is time well spent. For the anti-historical spirit of the 
present day it is an admirable antidote. The book is beautifully 
printed. The reader could wish that time had been taken to add an 


index. 
G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 


The Idealistic Reaction Against Science. By Proressor ALIOTTA. 
Translated by AGNEs McCCasKELL. London, Macmillan & Co. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1914.—pp. xiii, 483. 

We are indebted to Miss Agnes McCaskill for this excellent trans- 
lation of a work by Professor Aliotta of the Royal University of 

Padua. The book falls naturally into two parts: the former consisting 
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of a critical review of the opinions of others, and the latter giving, in 
highly condensed form, Professor Aliotta’s own “‘ outlines of a spiritual- 
istic conception of the world.” In number of words the concluding 
argument is but a minor part of the work, though in interest most 
readers will find it the more important, and will welcome the promise 
that, if the fates are propitious, it will receive a separate and more 
extended treatment in a subsequent volume. This latter portion 
forms, as may be surmised, an area of convergence for lines of thought 
developed during, or employed in, the preceding pages of critical 
review. The writer, like most others, reveals his own thought as he 
reviews that of other thinkers, and his own statement of belief gathers 
up and completes the revelation previously given in more scattered 
form. 

The tendencies of modern thought are characterized, according to 
the writer, by a common reaction against intellectualism. This 
statement virtually opens the discussion, and we quickly perceive 
that this modern habit of refusing to assign an autonomous value to 
cognitive functions (this assignment being recognized by Aliotta 
as an adequate description of ‘intellectualism’) does not meet with 
approval. All sorts of arbitrary speculations, we are told, have 
entered through the door opened by anti-intellectualism; and prag- 
matism, with other characteristic lines of modern thought, is virtually 
classed with such eccentricities as theosophy, which are usually 
regarded as being outside the scope of profitable discussion. This 
and other comments prepare us to perceive that Aliotta has moved 
as violently towards intellectualism as modern thought has reacted 
from it. This imposes a limitation uopn his conceptions that finds 
expression in his gibe that modern logic has substituted sub specie 
generationis for sub specie eternitatis. When he declares in his con- 
cluding argument that thought is the living model of all reality, he 
further betrays his blindness to the significance of the ‘organism’ 
and of the facts of ‘generation’, both to science and to the philosophy 
that can never be independent of biology or of the sciences with which 
it is connected through the latter. 

This intellectualistic position ignores the derivative and secondary 
nature of the dynamic function of cognition. There is much that 
happens without cognition or, for that matter, without any conscious- 
ness at all. Physical and chemical forces apparently owe no part of 
their activity to consciousness, though thought may direct them and 
thus become secondarily dynamic. Vital processes and generation 
in general, the growth of the embryo in the womb, the life-process of 
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the plant, and, for the most part, of the animal, are dynamic without 
being conscious or cognitive. Mind, which is life attaining to con- 
scious function, is generated, as far as appearance goes, from uncon- 
scious impulse and activity; and its primary rdéle, particularly in its 
cognitive efforts, is that of spectator, though it be an eager spectator 
that takes a hand in the game. Deprived of the assistance of the 
unconscious dynamism, cognition is powerless. We may decide 
consciously and cognitively to move our arms, but our consciousness 
is a controlling agent only, and the movements really result from the 
operation of unconscious dynamism. To make cognition or thought 
the living model of all reality is to ignore the universal dynamism 
from which consciousness arises, or in connection with which it has 
its source, to perceive and control it more or less completely. 

Throughout the volume, Professor Aliotta is very jealous for the 
absolute supremacy of consciousness. Darwinism is accused of em- 
phasizing the utilitarian value of psychic life and of reducing forms of 
thought to the likeness of biological types that are in continuous proc- 
ess of formation by adaptation. The Unconscious of Von Hartmann 
really involves a higher consciousness than our own. Criticism is 
dealt out to Paulsen for subordinating intelligence to will, and to 
Nietzsche for describing knowledge as a manifestation by will towards 
power. Pragmatism is smitten shrewdly. Kant is treated more 
leniently, for, though he reduces the true to the good after the manner 
of the pragmatist, he avoids the latter’s blatant opportunism by 
finding a universal norm of objective value for judgment in the law 
of duty. Spencer receives the ample meed of criticism that many 
writers still consider it necessary to bestow upon him. Dr. Johnson 
held that the best proof that poverty is an evil is the number of 
attempts made to prove that it is not. The suspicion constantly 
arises that the best proof of the soundness of Spencer’s thinking 
is the numerous attempts to prove it unsound. Aliotta seeks 
to overwhelm him by exhibiting the direful results to which his 
principles have led. Like Darwinism, they prepared the way for the 
reaction against Intellectualism by explaining conscious life as a 
biological adaptation. The meaning of the history of science thus 
lay in needs of life and action, and this biological consciousness, 
through Avenarius and Mach, finally descended into the abyss of 
pragmatism. To be the parent of pragmatism is for Aliotta the 
clearest proof of philosophical turpitude. 

Aliotta fails to recognize the full significance of his own criticism 
of mechanism, that evolution is qualitative transformation and the 
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fruitful genesis of individual forms. Consciousness may originate 
as a response to practical needs without remaining, during its total 
evolution, immersed in them. The first function of cognition is to 
supply information of practical utility to the organism, information 
that will enable it to move towards and secure its food, to escape danger 
and to perform its general routine of conduct. Once the cognitive 
habit is established in reference to practical activity it can become the 
basis of that wider human thought in which knowledge becomes an 
end in itself instead of a mere means to action. The instinct of curios- 
ity might well develop as an assistance to conduct and then generate 
scientific and philosophical ardour. The animal investigates pri- 
marily to assure itself of safety, or to recognize a danger, or to discover 
a new source of satisfaction. In subsequent evolution the investiga- 
tion centers on the knowledge obtained and is less closely bound to 
adaptation to environment. “Intelligence, on the other hand, could 
not be an instrument of action . . . did its ideas and norms not 
correspond in some way to objective reality.’’ In these words, Pro- 
fessor Aliotta himself indicates how thought has benefitted by its 
development out of a consciousness devoted to practical ends, though 
he denies such origination. By aiming at knowledge for practical 
purposes, consciousness prepared the way for a further endeavour 
after knowledge itself, in place of exclusive preoccupation with knowl- 
edge for the sake of action. Life is a stern taskmaster, and if action 
is to be successfully guided by cognition that cognition must be ade- 
quately conformed to reality. The philosopher who seeks to expand 
the possibilities of thought is the fortunate inheritor of a consciousness 
that has been trained in such fundamental processes as perception 
by the stern discipline of ages to conform its cognitive habit to the 
realities around it. Limitation of scope and insight existed and exist, 
no doubt; for nature in her disciplinary methods accepts adequacy 
and does not insist on perfection, but adequacy she does demand. 
It is much to the good that the earlier cognitive habits of conscious- 
ness had to be rigorously adequate to the demands of life upon the 
organism; and the thought that, to alter Aliotta’s statement, is 
“‘a function derived from other psychic activities which are not 
thought” is all the stronger for this early discipline of its progenitors. 
There is another side to the picture no doubt. Cognitive methods 
that work well for the purposes of practical activity may be misleading 
when consciousness applies them on the more speculative or theoretical 
side. The system has yet to be discovered in which advantage has 
not to be purchased by the acceptance of some degree of disadvantage. 
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The history of human thought is scarcely favorable to the view that, 
even with man, a reason adequate to the full grasp of all reality sprang 
full-born into the world like Minerva from the head of Zeus. 

There is much that is sound in the critical attitude towards mechan- 
ism that pervades the book. The partial and abstract character of 
scientific schemes is justly insisted upon. The denial of a genetic 
relation between nature and consciousness which is used as a link 
in the final argument for the existence of an Absolute Consciousness 
seems, however, to involve fallacious reasoning. We travel in a circle, 
runs this argument, if we infer the generation of consciousness, which 
is cognitive activity, from nature as we conceive it, which is a product 
of this cognitive activity. There can be no such genetic relation 
because “nature is already invested with the forms of thought” 
through the cognitive activity of the mind which is supposed to issue 
from it. Since Aliotta himself recognizes that it ‘is undoubtedly 
true that nature does not exist only in the act of thought,"’ he might 
reasonably be expected to distinguish between nature and our cogni- 
tive version of it. Consciousness could not arise from its own cogni- 
tive version of nature—this is all the argument amounts to. Its 
generation from nature apart from the latter’s representation in a 
cognitive version remains a possibility. Otherwise we should deny 
that we were born of our mothers. Our knowledge of our parents 
is a cognitive version of them. But we issued from our mother’s 
wombs, though this cognitive version did not, and could not, give 
us birth. 

A genetic relation between consciousness and nature affords a more 
satisfactory explanation of the fact that “even before consciousness 
existed the world was adapted to transcription into our mathe- 
matical formulas and mental schemes,” than Aliotta’s contention that 
consciousness appears fully equipped with a scheme of categories into 
which the universe miraculously fits. The later comer has the task 
of adapting. Whether the earlier forms of consciousness can be said 
to be equipped with categories, which are simply highly generalized 
and abstract concepts, is very doubtful. In any case, the success of 
consciousness in its cognitive version of nature is most simply explained 
as the fruit of the commerce between the two—a commerce initiated 
and facilitated by the original genetic relation between them. 

After excluding the generation of consciousness from nature, the 
further possibility of regarding them as the manifestations of one and 
the same substance, and the idealism that cuts the Gordian knot by 
embracing the “whole of reality in a single eternal act of thought 
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which is ever being renewed in the dialectical rhythm of its life,’’ 
there remains the relation between human consciousness and the 
becoming of things, in which the former appears as the end to which 
the latter moves, and thought “ projects its forms into things because 
it finds the significance of the world in itself." The Absolute Con- 
sciousness is then inferred because “an end which is not thought of 
by some consciousness is an epistemological absurdity,” and the mind 
of man is the final phase in the eternal design, and nature is the phase 
preceding it. A passing comment on this epistemological version 
of the teleological argument might suggest that we know too little 
to assert that the mind of man is the final phase even in this world, 
or that it may not have been succeeded by further phases in spheres 
as yet inaccessible to us. Idealism is too curtly disposed of by 
referring to the intimate and private character of different conscious- 
nesses that cannot penetrate one another directly. Idealism is not 
convicted of failure to explain ‘‘the simultaneous existence of various 
acts of thought”’ by comparing it to hysterical multiple personality. 
There are suggestions of polypsychism even in the normal mind. 
Multiple personality might be the pathological reflection in the 
individual human psyche of a normal polypsychism in the universal 
mind. In the same vein of easy assumption and dogmatism the 
human mind is established as the end to which the becoming of 
things moves—a process, it may be further remarked, that would 
seem to involve something very like a genetic relation. Something 
more rigorous in the way of proof that human consciousness is not 
only a mere result but the consequence of an intention is required 
to establish the existence of the Absolute Consciousness. The weak- 
ness of the argument does not end here. If plants can reply to 
stimuli and struggle to execute what would be called purposes in the 
case of conscious beings, then there may be aiming without conscious 
intention. If, as is quite possible, the study of animal instinct should 
force us to conceive the occurrence of unconsciously directed activity, 
Professor Aliotta’s argument, tottering throughout, collapses like a 
house of cards. 

The concluding effort to refute the charge of anthropomorphism 
against the conception of an Absolute Consciousness deserves atten- 
tion, since there is much confusion on this point. Many writers argue, 
for example, that the postulation of a force at the back of things is 
as anthropomorphic as to postulate an intelligence or mind. Professor 
Aliotta confuses the issue in a similar way. ‘Force’ is, of course, 
a conception of the human mind, but this is not anthropomorphism. 
Theism is anthropomorphic because the idea of God conceives the 
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final cause after the manner and fashion of a man. ‘Force,’ on the 
other hand, is a conception deliberately designed to exclude, as far 
as possible, all likeness to human activity. There is obviously a 
difference between conceiving atoms as actuated by love and hate and 
as moved by bare mechanical propulsion. Both are human concep- 
tions, but the first is anthropomorphic because the atoms are repre- 
sented as like men, while in the second they are conceived as remotely 
as possible from human nature. Professor Aliotta follows the usual 
line of argument with its customary ignoring of the difference between 
conceived in terms of human thought and conceived after the manner and 
fashion ofaman. Abstractly considered, the anthropomorphism of any 
conception, as far as argument is concerned, is an irrelevance, since this 
term is merely descriptive and has no bearing on validity. The anthro- 
pomorphism of Theism, gua anthropomorphism, is no objection to it. 
But it becomes a very valid objection indeed when evolution is con- 
ceived epigenetically. Epigenesis and anthropomorphism are sharply 
opposed to one another when the origin of things is in question. The 
latter regards man as originating in something similar to himself, 
the former leads to the conception of a primary condition very different 
from the mind that finally eventuated. This contrast has been sys- 
tematically ignored throughout the particular “spiritualistic concep- 
tion ofthe world” outlined by Professor Aliotta. He discards his 
own epigenetic criticism of mechanism that evolution is qualitative 
transformation and fruitful genesis of individual forms, and by seeking 
in a prior consciousness the raison d’ étre of human minds becomes 
blind to the direct teaching of experience that in the world of life 
the river flows higher than its source. 

Final reference may be made to some interesting items in Aliotta’s 
thought. There isan echo of Nietzsche's description of accident as the 
clashing of creative impulses in the suggestion that inert matter may 
result from the accidental meeting of spontaneous centers. Philosophy 
sees in the world a complex of real centers of spontaneous activities 
which, limiting one another externally, appear to be mechanical, 
inert and rigid, but are really, in the depth of their being, free tendency 
towards the ends of mind, mobile and living. This doctrine, combined 
with the psychological principle that consciousness is connected with 
blockage or arrested tendency, could easily lead one to regard con- 
sciousness as a product of evolution instead of as its prius. In the 
chapter on ‘‘The Theory of Models,” the characteristically English 
habit, exemplified in Faraday, Kelvin, Maxwell and Lodge, of forming 
concrete representations of phenomena, is contrasted with the reduction 
of theory to a pure system of concepts and mathematical relations 
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practised by Rankine, Mach, Ostwald and Duhem. The nominalistic 
prejudice is traced in the ambiguous sense of ‘representation’ in 
such models. The ‘model’ is suited to Herz’s notion that natural 
science has for its problem the adaptation of foresight to practice, 
but the concept alone furthers the real aim of science to grasp the 
universal and permanent. The image has the scientific office of 
symbolizing the concept and rendering it communicable. There is 
imageless thought. Physics is warned that it is sterile without the 
idea of force, and, in another place, mechanical causality is said to 
give transmission but not the origin of action. In an interesting dis- 
cussion on motion, it is represented as a condition not less necessary 
to intelligibility than space or time, and chance is not responsible 
for the foundations of the temple of science being laid in mechanics. 
Motion is not reducible to pure quantitative relations. 

There is a wealth of knowledge and power of exposition in the book. 
It is a pity that Professor Aliotta has not imbibed more completely 
the epigenetic spirit instead of insisting on the evolution principle 
that consciousness can only arise from consciousness. There is a 
failure to recognize that consciousness is a growing point of the 
universe, an apex on a wide base of matter, dynamism and unconscious 
vitality. 

Josuua C. REYNOLDs. 
GLasGow. 


La notion du nécessaire chez Aristote et chez ses prédécesseurs par- 
ticulidrement chez Platon. Par J. CHEVALIER. Paris, Alcan, 1915. 
—pp. ix, 304. 

This book consists of an essay in two parts and three appendices. 
The essay deals with the concept of necessity as a factor in Greek 
philosophy; the appendices, though independent in form, are ex- 
panded notes on points which the text assumes as to (a) the order of 
the Platonic writings, (6) the relation of Aristotle to Plato, and (c) 
the chronology and composition of the Aristotelian writings. The 
essay occupies the first hundred and ninety pages: the appendices 
extend over another hundred, in spite of some reduction in the size 
of type. The book is in fact quite as much a collection of essays as 
a single treatise, though the first essay has theoretical interest and 
the remainder are historical. 

Dr. Chevalier treats the subject of necessity comprehensively and 
thoroughly. He begins with the ‘dread Goddess’ of early superstition, 
sketches the nature-philosophy of Ionia and then follows the inevit- 
able path through Eleatic doctrines to Socrates and Plato. Much of 
this material is common to all accounts of the Greek philosopher 
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and only serves the purpose of orientation. The author’s knowledge 
of the literature of his subject is obviously wide and deep: he picks 
his way among alternatives of language and interpretation with full 
consciousness of what supports and what opposes his conclusions. As 
regards the central theme of necessity, this is found to be influenced 
by religion and mathematics. The first definite theory is due to 
Heraclitus whose idea of perpetual change rests on a basis of immuta- 
bility as regards the ultimate matter and also immutability of the 
law of change. In other words, the Heraclitean change is perpetual 
exchange, not evolution. The Eleatics merely emphasized the 
immutability which Heraclitus had pointed out: the necessity of 
persistence and the necessity of change then became the dual basis 
of Atomism. But this atomism was vitiated by its mechanical atti- 
tude: it explained all things by motion without explaining motion, 
and therefore the teleological view was required to explain the very 
basis of atomism. Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle present various 
phases of the answer to both atomism and scepticism. The par- 
ticular achievement of Socrates was to make dialectic an instrument 
for the attainment of truth, by treating it as a means for disentangling 
the real from appearances, the Sophists having been content to treat 
it as primarily a play of words which left in the conclusion nothing 
but contradictory appearances. The position taken by Socrates 
“implies a new metaphysic”’ which, Dr. Chevalier thinks, Socrates 
himself did not develop but dying left the task to Plato and Aristotle. 
The essence of the later work is summed up as consisting in two main 
theses: pure unity (Eleatic) is abandoned for a plurality of Being 
(the Many) and effort is concentrated on establishing relations. 

The specific quality of Plato’s work is found to be the conception 
of system: the highest stage of knowledge, the sphere of dialectic, 
is not a mere highest universal but a wholly distinct grasp of reality 
through which the problems of Being and Becoming are solved. 
This solution, we are told, was reached by taking Being as essentially 
active (divapis). We must therefore regard Plato’s Idea as cause 
rather than archetype. This brings into prominence the question 
of the relation between Ideas and Things, causes and effects; it 
culminates in the demand for a theory which shall explain the necessity 
of Becoming. Plato’s later work is taken to be evidence that the 
Ideas were made active causes (rather than archetypes) by bringing 
them into organic relation with Non-Being. Hence reality as whole 
is not amenable to a purely analytic treatment, nor is Becoming either 
impossible or a mere emanation. This is at once the most important 
and the most recondite point which the author makes in his exposition 
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of Plato. It involves throughout a firm attitude toward Aristotle’s 
criticisms, which we are explicitly told refer only to a Platonisme 
deformée or (in the appendix) to the weaker disciples. In common 
with other French interpreters of Plato, Dr. Chevalier believes that 
the Ideas are transcendent and immanent. He is also willing to 
credit Plato with all the essentials of the Aristotelian doctrines of 
Form and of Potentiality. The reader feels more or less directly 
called upon to revise his views of Platonism and may rightly ask 
where exactly the revision should be made. The answer seems to 
be that in Plato we can find the germs of a creative evolution (this 
book being, by the way, dedicated to M. Bergson). If Ideas are 
archetypes only, all Becoming is mere repetition (imitation and the 
like): if Ideas are wholly transcendent, there is no genuine causality; 
Plato’s final view is that real causality lies in the end or purpose 
and this final causality is not the logical relation of genus and species 
but a dynamic (creative) activity. But the supremacy of this activity 
should make reality fully intelligible and therefore Platonism breaks 
upon the unintelligibility of the given. In addition to that Necessity 
which is Reason there is the necessity which resists reason, and the 
last phase is dualism. 

We pass to Aristotle, who is presented as differing from Plato in 
temperament rather than in teaching, but none the less as differing 
profoundly. We cannot examine in detail the close and very inter- 
esting treatment to which the author subjects the Aristotelian logic. 
He makes the very stimulating assertion that the syllogism represents 
the analytic expression of necessary relations, that such relations 
must ultimately be reciprocal, but as the relatedness of the given is 
not reciprocal, the logical analysis rests always on hypothesis (the 
major premiss being hypothetical) and the logical necessity does not 
generate a real necessity. In plain language, the necessity expressed 
in the proposition ‘All men are bipeds’ is not the kind of necessity 
which compels any given individual to have two legs, for he may 
never develop them or may have lost them. By emphasizing poten- 
tiality and creating the potential-actual formula Aristotle hoped to 
solve the difficulties of change and motion. But so long as the move- 
ment is not itself necessary (as e. g., when the acorn, potentially an 
oak, never actually matures), the logical analysis falls short of the 
real. Aristotle, in spite of progress in logical method, is left with his 
ultimate problem untouched: the truth is true but does not move, 
while that which moves and lives escapes from the circle of indisput- 
able, i. e., analytic truth. 
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These pages contain a very interesting development of the idea 
that we can find in Aristotle a struggle between logical and naturalistic 
tendencies; they shed light both directly and obliquely upon many 
points of Aristotelian doctrine; they provide food for reflection and 
show most instructively how persistent were the chief lines of thought 
in Greek philosophy. In the end the author sees all Greek philosophy 
marred by the idea of change as mere exchange: the circular move- 
ment pervades it from Heraclitus to Aristotle. The one thing lacking 
was the idea of a real creation, a beginning of new forms. This idea 
was known to the Hebrews and through it Greek philosophy was 
capable of amendment. By tracing the movement of Greek thought 
as it oscillated between the one and the many, the necessary and the 
contingent, the essence and the accidents, the form and the matter, 
Dr. Chevalier has given us a valuable introduction to the ultimate 
problems. We fail entirely to see how these problems are to be solved 
on the basis of an original free creative act. For Christian thought, 
says our author, God is infinite and perfect. As a principle of explana- 
tion this seems to require for its complement the Platonic notion that 
the divine government is sometimes relaxed. Also we cannot agree 
that the Greeks were wrong in preferring the finite to the infinite as 
an ultimate category. Unless we entirely misunderstand the author, 
this conclusion is an aberration for which the previous exegesis does 
not prepare us. To rescue Plato and Aristotle from ill-deserved 
accusations of being hopelessly formalistic was a crusade worth under- 
taking; to present them finally as marred by want of a creation- 
hypothesis seems little short of an anti-climax. 

The appendices bring together many interesting details concerning 
the development of Platonic and Aristotelian criticism, going back to 
the early movements of the nineteenth century. The chapter on the 
relations of Plato and Aristotle and the way in which they have been 
understood by earlier and later theorists, especially Natorp and 
Robin, deserves to be noted as particularly instructive. A panoramic 
view of such a subject brings into relief the many currents of thought 
which have from time to time been rediscovered in Plato and made 
the foundations of those revolutions which Plato continually survives. 
There was room for another statement of this subject after and as a 
sequel to Lutoslawski: the second appendix of this book supplies 
what was wanted and may be commended along with the rest of the 
book as an item not to be overlooked by anyone who keeps in touch 


with the best books on ancient philosophy. 
G. S. BRETT. 
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Probleme der Entwicklung des Geistes. Die Geistesformen. Von SEMI MEYER. 

Leipzig, Verlag von Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1913.—pp. vi, 429. 

Recent advances in philosophy, psychology, and biology have been such 
as to render less premature an attempt at a truly evolutionary account of the 
emergence of the human modes of apprehension and action out of the 
simplest forms of consciousness. We have come to understand more fully 
the implications of the concept ‘evolution,’ as well as to consider more care- 
fully the truth involved in Goethe’s dictum that “the concept of genesis is 
entirely denied us, so that anything observed in the act of origination is thought 
to have already existed’’—we are becoming increasingly sceptical of the philo- 
sophical significance of the terms ‘implicit’ and ‘potential,’ at least in their 
earlier and uncritical uses. Biology and animal psychology, meanwhile, 
have arrived at numerous conclusions, of however tentative a nature, concern- 
ing the characteristics of various levels of animal minds; genetic psychology 
has brought to light many facts relating to the rise and development of mental 
capacities in the life of the individual; perfected methods of investigation 
and keener analysis have disclosed more fully the diversity and complexity of 
the functions of the human mind, and, more especially, the marked differences 
between these functions and those characteristic of the lower animals. Of the 
general results of these various lines of research the author of the present 
treatise would seem to possess a fairly extensive, though scarcely an exact or 
a detailed, knowledge. His point of view is similar in certain respects to 
that underlying the L’ Evolution créatrice. No less emphatically than Bergson 
and with greater consistency—consider the implications of the latter’s principle 
of ‘dissociation’—does he insist that evolution must be regarded as a succession 
of creations. This succession, it is maintained, can in no wise be regarded as tel- 
eologically directed. The human species is neither the goal nor the terminus of 
the process; every form of life is complete in itself in that its nature is suitably 
adapted to its mode of existence just as in the case of man. Development 
is always complete, though never at an end. Hence, Meyer holds, it 
lies beyond our comprehension to understand precisely how or why genu- 
inely new forms of life or mental capacities may come into being. He 
contends, however, that such novelties are the result of the interaction or of 
the synthesis of previously existing elements or functions. ‘“‘Two are always 
able to accomplish, not only more than one, but also to achieve quite other 
things” (p. 42). It is because of this insistence on the “quite other” rather 
than the “more,” on the qualitative as an irreducible aspect of reality, that 
the author is led to believe that mathematical thought cannot unlock for 
us the secrets of evolution. Whether the intellect necessarily geometrizes, 
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however, he nowhere discusses; all indications are that, as regards this point, 
he would disagree with his distinguished French contemporary. 

For the most part, it should be stated, the present volume eschews meta- 
physical and epistemological issues. Its problem and method should rather be 
described as psychological. And yet the precise nature of the work is somewhat 
difficult to characterize. The author's intention would seem to be to trace 
empirically the various steps that lead from the most primitive consciousness 
conceivable (which, as he argues, can be neither a synthesis, nor feeling, nor 
will, but unquestionably simple sensation—probably olfactory) to the human 
consciousness of a world of interacting things in space and time and of pur- 
poses that may be realized in action. Asa matter of fact, however, Meyer’s 
achievement can be called genetic only in quite a different sense. Perhaps 
it would be misleading to say that, similarly to the Wissenschaftslehre, this 
volume singles out and discusses in turn the various presuppositions of self- 
consciousness. Nevertheless, it more or less mechanically adds element to 
element, thus building up, under the guidance of a previous analysis, the com- 
plex mental processes which introspection reveals. To consider such a method 
evolutionary is much less justifiable in our own day than it was at the time 
when Spencer published his works. A second important divergence between 
aim and achievement in the present work occurs in connection with its treat- 
ment of consciousness. Consciousness is continually said to be a function 
of life, created in response to its needs and changing with its demands and 
opportunities. In spite of this, however, the forms of conscious experience 
are not only treated structurally, but as though their nature and develop- 
ment were altogether independent of any relation to the physical organism 
or to the social environment; bit by bit, more and more complex types of 
consciousness are constructed without essential reference to anything beyond 
the field of that which is set apart as the purely mental. 

While the volume will disappoint those who look for a sustained course of 
reasoning, it may justly be credited with some acute analysis of mental 
processes, with numerous valuable criticisms of current psychological theories, 
and with occasional hypotheses which, so far as the knowledge of the reviewer 
goes, are original, and would deserve mention were one to enter upon an exhaus- 
tive account designed primarily for psychological readers. In several respects 
the work is such as sorely to try one’s patience. Most of its chapters are 
loosely organized; repetitions are frequent; many of the sentences are so 
clumsy and involved as to be quite unintelligible at first reading; there are 
no specific references whatsoever to the literature of the subject or to any 
experiments or researches on which the argument is based; the table of con- 
tents is of the most meager sort and an index is entirely lacking. 


Epwarp L. ScHAUB. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
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Is Conscience an Emotion? Three Lectures on Recent Ethical Theories. By 
Hastincs RAsHDALL. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1914.—pp. xi, 200. 

This book is of considerable philosophical importance because in it the dis- 
tinguished author of The Theory of Good and Evil, certainly at least one of 
the most important works on ethical theory of our generation, has made a 
critical estimate of the recent psychological and anthropological interpreta- 
tions of moral evolution. Dr. Rashdall has chosen for particular notice 
Professor Edward Westermarck’s Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
and Dr. William McDougall’s Introduction to Social Psychology. The former 
of these works he thinks is valuable ‘“‘as a piece of pure anthropology,’’ but 
it really adds “little to the arguments used before him by such writers as 
Hume in favor of the emotional theory”’ of the origin and nature of moral 
judgments. Dr. McDougall is credited with presenting ‘‘a far stronger case 
for the emotional view"’ in his theory of the instincts and emotions, and with 
offering the most plausible account of moral evolution from this standpoint 
that has yet been given. 

It is to be regretted that the occasion which Dr. Rashdall has chosen to 
take notice of these important writers (a series of semi-popular lectures) 
prevents so full and technical a discussion as we might wish. An introductory 
lecture had to be devoted to a popular exposition of what is meant by emo- 
tional ethics, in order to introduce his auditors into the issues at stake, and 
the concluding lecture is largely devoted to a demonstration of the instability 
of a purely emotional view of ethics by an exposé of one of the worst examples 
of it—the rather reckless ethical remarks of William James in “The Will to 
Believe."’ The preliminary lecture and the criticism of James are obviously 
intended to be purely pedagogical, prompted by the occasion and circum- 
stances. The last cannot be intended to be a serious criticism of the ethics 
of pragmatism for which the much more important ethical works of Dewey, 
to say the least, would have to be taken into account. So we may properly 
confine our attention to the criticism of McDougall and Westermarck. 

The points in Dr. Rashdall’s ethics that bring him into opposition to these 
writers seem principally to be these. For Dr. Rashdall, moral judgments are 
objective; i. e., they are not of emotional origin—everything emotional is 
subjective—but are due to the intellectual side of our nature; most of us feel 
at the bottom of our minds a strong and ineradicable conviction that moral 
judgments are as much intellectual and universal assertions about the nature of 
Reality as 2 + 2 = 4, or ‘this is a good inference and that is a bad one.’ 
There are certain self-evident moral judgments that everyone must believe 
if he is intelligent enough to comprehend them: e. g., “the greater good ought 
always to be preferred to the less,"’ and “‘one man’s good is of equal intrinsic 
importance with the like good of any other"’ (pp. 41, f.; cf. pp. 75, f.). There 
are simple and unanalyzable categories of thought in ethics, comparable to 
substance, causation, space, time, etc. That children and savages are not 
aware of them, but think in confused, emotional terms, does not indicate 
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that our own moral judgments are of subjective and emotional origin, any 
more than a school boy’s failure to do his sums correctly, or a savage’s con- 
fused notions of causation render correct mathematical and scientific reasoning 
subjective. From the intellectual and hence objective and universal char- 
acter of our moral judgments follow the postulates in regard to the moral 
order of the universe, God, and immortality, which Canon Rashdall maintains 
in somewhat Kantian fashion, and which he believes would be invalid if 
moral judgments were emotional or instinctive in their origin and nature. 

Strongly intellectualistic as is Canon Rashdall’s position, and severely as 
he arraigns the theory of the emotional origin of moral judgments, it is inter- 
esting to note that he does make some concessions. ‘‘The explanation why 
certain particular kinds of conduct first came to be approved or disapproved 
really is to be found in emotions of a kind which in a simpler and more primi- 
tive form are shared by the lower animals” (p. 63). Most of the savage’s 
actual morality and of his intellectual beliefs about morality can be explained 
upon the emotional view (p. 70). As opposed to Mr. G. E. Moore (with 
whom, however, he is largely in sympathy), he insists that the moral judgment 
is “‘ very closely allied with the emotional side of our nature”’ (p. 146), and that 
“emotion of one kind or another—I do not say necessarily but normally— 
accompanies the giving of moral judgments in actual concrete cases"’ (pp. 
147, f.). 

In defence of Dr. McDougall and Professor Westermarck, it should be 
observed that neither of them really questions the presence of a rational ele- 
ment in moral judgments. Dr. Rashdall himself quotes to this effect various 
statements of Professor Westermarck, which are really not so inconsistent with 
the anti-rationalism of his first chapter as at first seems to be the case. Dr. 
McDougall’s interpretation of the sentiments and of the rise of the moral self, to 
which Dr. Rashdall merely refers, but which he does not discuss, likewise disclose 
the action of reason. These writers are not primarily interested in the logical 
and metaphysical sides of ethics, and accordingly do not lay much stress on 
the rational side of morality; but it is not true that they either deny or ignore 
it. It would be easy to supplement their accounts with a description of how 
rational moral conduct arises in consequence of a codrdination or mediation 
of instincts and impulses effected through their own interaction, a rendering 
explicit of the logic immanent within them. Professor Dewey's sections on 
the mediation of impulse (The Study of Ethics: A Syllabus, chap. III) are 
worthy of study in this connection. 

The real difference between these writers and Dr. Rashdall is not that they 
deny the presence of reason in moral judgments and that he affirms it, but 
that he affirms the presence of a very peculiar kind of reason, quite like that 
of the faculty psychologists. To be sure, Dr. Rashdall has elsewhere denied 
that he is under the influence of the faculty psychology, and says that when 
he uses the word ‘faculty’ he merely means a ‘capacity’ (divapis) (Theory 
of Good and Evil, Vol. I, p. 142, n.). But the very Aristotelianism of this 
apology raises a suspicion which further reading of Dr. Rashdall confirms. 
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He constantly speaks of Reason in the manner of the century of Butler and 
Kant. For him, Reason is a purely cognitive faculty, external to the emo- 
tional side of our nature, that like a deus ex machina regulates and harmonizes 
impulses and emotions. 

Writers on the metaphysics of ethics, as Dr. Rashdall tells us (pp. 61, ff.), 
can no longer afford to ignore anthropological and psychological accounts of 
moral origins. Would it not be best to accept these accounts at their face 
value, and see if they do not point in the direction of a sufficiently objective 
ethics, rather than oppose to them what really amounts to an eighteenth- 
century rationalism? Furthermore, may it not be possible to develop a 
satisfactory metaphysics of ethics and philosophy of religion by arguing 
that the logic immanent within the instincts and emotions comes to fuller 
self-consciousness in reflective morality? Would this not better coincide with 
modern conceptions of God than Dr. Rashdall’s old-fashioned view of Reason, 
and be equally objective? And if our moral judgments be regarded as due 
to a higher development and synthesis of instincts and emotions, are they not 
a fuller and hence truer expression of Reality and of God? Mr. Bosanquet’s 
highly suggestive conception of teleology as immanent within and arising 
from a mechanical world (The Principle of Individuality and Value, chaps. 
III-V) seems capable of application to this field of evolutionary morality. 

Witiiam K. Wricat. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


A Historical Introduction to Ethics. By THoMAs VERNER Moore, Instructor 
in Psychology in the Catholic University of America. American Book 
Company, New York, 1915.—pp. viii, 164. 

This book, as is expressly pointed out in the preface, is neither a history 
of ethics nor a text book on ethics as such. While it deals with the historic 
types of ethical theory, it deals with them by classes, paying no attention to 
strictly chronological order, and making no attempt at a completeness which 
would only confuse the reader for whom an Introduction is specially prepared. 
It is not a text book on ethics, partly because its method is that of a presenta- 
tion and criticism of historical systems, and because it attempts to deal only 
with the central problems of ethics. In a space equal to about two thirds of 
that of Sidgwick’s well-known History of Ethics the majority of classical sys- 
tems, ancient and modern, are passed in review, classified under the rubrics: 
the Ethics of Conditionate Morality, and the Ethics of Absolute Morality. 
The presentation is followed by a criticism intended to exhibit the system of 
St. Thomas Aquinas as the culmination and complete truth of all that other 
moralists have seen and renorted. 

The most notable characteristic of the author’s work is the desire which 
it exhibits to be fair to all parties, according to the principles of the master, 
of whom the author writes: “St. Thomas left behind him many works. In 
none of them is a harsh word against an adversary to be found.” Unfor- 
tunately this zeal for fairness has led the author into what appears to the 
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reviewer an unfortunate mistake in policy, a mistake at least in the case of 
brief descriptions like those under consideration. He has made the book, to 
a very considerable extent, a collection of quotations from the authors pre- 
sented. The result is, for reasons which can easily be imagined, that the 
readers seem to be given the letter rather than the spirit of the doctrine in 
almost every instance. They seldom, indeed almost never, see it in its plausi- 
bility as the creator of the system himself saw it. This seems to the reviewer 
true even of the presentation of the doctrine of St. Thomas. He believes that 
Sidgwick’s account in his History preserves more of the spirit of this great 
system than does this account written by a disciple. With this defect goes 
what to the reviewer seems a certain limitation of vision. He cannot feel 
that the author is as yet sufficiently awake to the variety and complexity of 
the moral experience to produce an adequate presentation of the theories 
which attempt to reflect and interpret this experience. 


FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Goethe. With Special Consideration of his Philosophy. By Paut Carus. 
The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago and London, 1915.—pp. 
xi, 357- 

In a handsome volume containing one hundred and eighty five portraits 
and other historical illustrations, Dr. Paul Carus, Editor of the Monist and 
author of many books on many subjects, offers a “presentation of Goethe 
with the special purpose of bringing out those features of his life which char- 
acterize him as a thinker or, perhaps better, as a philosopher."”’ The book is 
‘not intended to exhaust the entire field, but to serve as an introduction to his 
work and to set forth in general outlines the significance of his world-concep- 
tion in the literature of humanity, though there are many branches of his 
literary activity which have scarcely been touched upon.” Dr. Carus has 
performed the task which he has set himself in a most creditable manner: 
the book gives one a sympathetic insight into the personality of “‘an extra- 
ordinarily normal man.” No one can lay the work aside without having been 
impressed with the great poet’s remarkable objectivity, his keen desire and 
his wonderful capacity for seeing things as they are, his honesty with himself, 
his healthy judgment, his clearness of vision, his fairmindedness, his lack of 
envy and his generous appreciation of the worth of other men of letters. In 
refusing to exaggerate the defects of Goethe’s character and in emphasizing 
the lofty moral purpose that inspired him, our author may perhaps have 
idealized the picture of the man; but he is right in asserting that ‘“‘even his 
failings had no trace of vulgarity and that his character was much purer than 
that of many a saint whom we know not in his sins but only in his contrition 
and repentance.” 

Students of philosophy will be particularly interested in the chapters 
dealing with the “ Religion of Goethe,” “Goethe's Philosophy,” and ‘“‘The 
Significance of Faust." Goethe did not work out a system of metaphysics 
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or ethics, but he had the metaphysical craving and was gifted with a profound 
philosophical insight; indeed, no philosopher felt more keenly the desire to 
know 
was die Welt 
Im Innersten zusammenhilt; 


and no poet attained a loftier and more ennobling world-view than did he. 

Dr. Carus has produced a book which the reader desiring an introduction 
to the study of Goethe will find helpful and inspiring, and from which students 
of Goethe can gain many suggestions. It is written in a clear and pleasing 
style and is interesting throughout. Many poems are quoted, both in the 
original and in translations; nearly all of the latter, except those taken from 
Faust, have been made by Dr. Carus himself and are well done. 

FRANK THILLY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Metaphysics of Education. By Artaur C. FLESHMAN. Mayhew Publish- 

ing Company, Boston, 1914.—pp. 155. 

The purpose of this book, as the preface declares, is ‘‘to unify the various 
factors in education into an organic whole.” It consists of three chapters: I, 
The Relation of Philosophy and Education; II, The Philosophical Significance 
and Implications of (a2) Educational Facts, and (b) Basal Concepts in Educa- 
tion; III, An Educational Interpretation of Metaphysics. To this is added 
a bibliography. If a miscellaneous assortment of philosophical opinions 
wrenched from their respective systems without the semblance of proof or 
context and made to do duty as axioms can be called mecaphysics, the book is 
properly named. The reader is puzzled to discover the unity of principle to 
which the preface refers, unless it be the merely mechanical unity of the 
juxtaposition of the words ‘philosophy’ and ‘education.’ The author shows 
a certain factual familiarity with several philosophical systems, but the work 
is so fragmentary and uncritical, and withal, so inaccurate and slipshod, that it 
cannot be regarded as acontribution to the subject. Indeed, far from satisfying 
a definite need, it has increased the need for systematic and careful studies of the 
metaphysics of education. The bibliography is surely not a bibliography of the 
subject but rather a more or less accurate list of some books that the author 
had been reading. Some of the titles and authors are hardly recognizable 
as they appear in the bibliography. ‘N. T. Harris’ and ‘L. F. Hobhouse’ 
have a very strange appearance; but when one sees Henry Jones credited 
with a book called Idealism as a Practical Guide and Josiah Royce named as 
the author of Spirits of Modern Philosophy it is enough to raise some very 
sober questions about the freedom of the press. Even in the body of the book 
(p. 31) we read: “ John Locke was both a philosopher and educator; he wrote 
an essay On the Human Understanding and Thoughts Concerning Education." 

H. G. TOWNSEND. 
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The following books have also been received: 

What May I Hope? By Grorce TrumButt Lapp. New York, Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1915.—pp. xvi, 310. $1.50 net. 

The Problem of Knowledge. By Doucitas Ciype Macintosa. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1915.—pp. xviii, 503. 

Inventors and Money-Makers. By F. W. Taussic. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1915.—pp. ix, 135. 

The Meaning of the War. By Henri Bercson. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1915.—pp. 47. 

Character and Temperament. By Joseru Jastrow. New York and London, 
D. Appleton and Company, 1915.—pp. xviii, 596. $2.50 net. 

War and the Ideal of Peace. By HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL. New York, 
Duffield and Company, 1915.—pp. 234. $1.25 net. 

Subject and Object. By Jounston Estep WALTER. West Newton, Pa. 
Johnston and Penney, 1915.—pp. vi, 184. $1.40 postpaid. 

The Practical Mystic. By KATHARINE Francis Peprick. Boston, Sherman, 
French & Company, 1915.—pp. 209. 

Our Palace Wonderful. By Rev. Freperick A. Houck. Chicago, D. B. 
Hansen & Sons, 1915.—pp. 173. 

Wishfulfillment and Symbolism in Fairy Tales. By Dr. FRANZ RICKLIN. 
New York, Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Company, 1915.—pp. 
91. $1.00. 

The Yoga-System of Patafijali. By James Haucaton Woops. Cambridge, 
Mass., The Harvard University Press, 1914.—pp. xli, 384. 

Conduct and the Supernatural. By LioneL SPENCER THORNTON. London, 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1915.—pp. xiv, 327. $2.25. 

Nietzsche and the Ideals of Modern Germany. By HERBERT LESLIE STEWART. 
London, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1915.—pp. x, 235. $2.10. 

Leibniz. Par CLoprus Prat. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1915.—pp. 375. 

Le Respect Mutuel. Par PrerrRE DE CourBETIN. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1915.— 
pp. 104. 
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(ABBREVIATIONS.—Am. J. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology; Ar. 
de Ps. = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth. = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. == Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mit. = Revue de 
Mitaphysique et de Morale; Rev. Néo-Sc. == Revue Néo-Scolastique; Rev. Ph. = 
Revue Philosophique; Rev. de Ph.= Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista 
di Filosofia; V. f. w. Ph. =Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie ; 
Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik; Z. f. 
Psych. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, I. Abtl.: 
Zeitschrift fir Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


Wesen und Erscheinung. J.M.VERWEYEN. Kantstudien, xx, 2 u. 3, 276-298. 

Both science and philosophy have discovered the value of a conceptual 
schema as an aid in raising their structures. Such a schema is afforded to 
philosophy by the pair of concepts: essence (Wesen) and appearance. (1) 
In theory of knowledge and metaphysics this means a dualism, such as that 
suggested by the eleatics, and maintained by Plato and theism. The latter 
tends to emphasize the distinction between God and the world, rather than 
to fall into pantheism. But the pautheistic moment is there and appears 
whenever the sole reality of the thing-in-itself (or of God) is emphasized. 
Kant never dreamed of denying the reality of the thing-in-itself. So he 
is interpreted by certain Neo-Kantians as a realist. But in so far as all 
knowledge of the thing-in-itself is seen to be joined to the conditions of the 
subject, we have idealism, which tends to advance to absolute idealism, to the 
conception of a transcendent an-sich known only in so iar as it is recognized 
as logically necessary. So the intention of thought reaches out beyond the 
conditions to which actual thinking is attached. Even within the realm of 
appearance the distinction between essence and appearance recurs, as for 
instance in the case of color-blindness and normal vision. It is the task of 
science to define this phenomenal essence. (2) In the logical sense those 
characteristics are essential which make the object what it is in distinction 
from other objects. The intention of the distinction to a certain extent 
controls its application. (3) So in scientific history we try to get the essence 
out of the content of historical changes. Christianity shows many examples 
of argument turning on what is essential in an historical situation. We should 
be careful to separate event from person, office from office-bearer,—for ex- 
ample, to avoid confusing the immoral life of a certain pope with the idea 
of the papacy. (4) Jn ethics as well as in epistemology it is a primitive 
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tendency to take all appearance to be of equal importance, and so to fail to 
discover what is latent in an ethical situation. From another angle we may 
defend convention under our pair of concepts. Some conventions which at 
first result merely in agreeable appearances may eventually call into being 
the essence, say, of courtesy. On the other hand an event like the war, 
which shakes the very foundations of our customs and ethics, may result in a 
new differentiation between essence and appearance. (5) In esthetics the 
concepts would seem to apply negatively. Beauty as such knows nothing of 
the opposition between essence and appearance, because for art the beautiful 
appearance is decisive. So by some theorists the esthetic experience has been 
called self-deception. A question arises, as to what ground an esthetic 
creation must have in the experience of its creator, and also, as to what 
connection exists between an artist's life and his work. Certainly there may 
be wide discrepancies here. It is also true that too great emphasis on esthetic 
experience may make us blind to the metaphysical essence which lies behind 
the beautiful object, for example, the religious idea behind the structure of a 
cathedral. In these various provinces the terms essence and appearance have 
a changing content, but this should lead to an analysis of contents, and might 
pave the way to a philosophy of fundamental forms (konstante grundformen). 
Marion D. CRANE. 


The Self in Scientific Psychology. Mary Wuiton CaLkins. Am. J. Ps., 

XXVI, 4, Pp. 495-524- 

The self is often denied in psychology on the ground that scientific intro- 
spection has not discovered it. This paper undertakes to examine and to 
estimate this charge. Have scientific psychologists really found no trace of 
a self? If so, is the failure due to inadequate methods or to the non-existence 
of the self? The self for psychology is indefinable; but not, on this account, 
elemental. Its characters are ‘properties." Like other sciences, psychology 
employs two methods—observation and experiment. The omnipresence of 
the self disqualifies it as an object of experiment. But, by means of scientific 
observation—systematic and controlled introspection—scientific psychology 
is advancing beyond the confines of sense-psychology. In such introspection 
the self, if it exists, should be found. Have experimentally controlled intro- 
spections discovered the self? If so, why are the ‘returns’ so scanty? Kat- 
zaroff finds the essential factor in recognition is the feeling of familiarity—the 
feeling that the sensation has been enveloped by the feeling of self; Michotte 
and Priim from introspection regard voluntary choice as essentially self- 
activity; Ach, also, maintains the part of self in volition, and definitely asserts 
the experience of the self. Self-psychologists, excluding the adherents of the 
‘merely-inferred-self’ theory, are in two groups. The first and largest group 
holds that we are conscious of the self in certain experiences and not in others. 
The conception of self-psychologists in the widest sense is, that experience 
always involves the consciousness of self. Why, then, if a self can be found 
by scientific introspection, is not the consciousness of self reported by every 
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skilled introspecter? The self-psychologist in his answer may first take issue 
by pointing out that the technical writings of selfless-psychologists bristle 
with the terms of self-psychology. If this be explained as a convention of 
language, the explanation seems futile, since the convention of acknowledging 
a self is exactly the fact to be explained. But, assuming as a fact that a 
large number of trained observers fail to find the self in introspection, the self- 
psychologist can offer four reasons to account for the failure. (1) The ubiquity 
of the self tends to make me inattentive to it. (2) Systematic introspection 
has been chiefly concerned with sensational experiences and with thought— 
both relatively impersonal. (3) The directions given to introspecters rarely 
make specific suggestions of phases or factors of self-consciousness; and the 
subject, in default of such concrete suggestions, is bound to record his intro- 
spection in the terms with which he is most familiar—those of selfless-psy- 
chology. (4) The most significant reason lies in the preconceptions under- 
lying the directions given to the introspecter. If introspection is defined as 
enumeration of ‘conscious processes’ and report is limited to an enumeration 
of these elements, then the self is automatically excluded by instruction. It 
is perhaps more surprising that the self has played any rOle in technical 


psychology than that many psychologists have failed to record its presence. 
ELLEN B. ARMSTRONG. 


Die pragmatische Wahrheitslehre. Dr. Epwin Warpev. Ar. f. sys. Ph., 

XXI, 2, pp. 113-126. 

The pragmatic theory of truth may be discussed under three heads: (1) 
Attributes and varieties of truth, (2) the criterion of truth, (3) the ontological 
status of truth. (1) Truth is purely human, produced in the course of expe- 
rience. The activity which establishes truth is brought about, according to 
Pierce, by actual doubt: James, the general uncertainty of human things: 
Dewey, the conflict of elements in experience: Schiller, interest. Truth is 
both subjective and objective; subjective, as being good for the individual's 
purposes, objective, as the accumulated capital of the race. This distinction, 
it is claimed, goes back to Protagoras, and is superior to the later Platonic 
classification. No truths, even mathematical truths, exist before they are 
actually conceived and tested. Truth is a characteristic pertaining only to 
ideas. It is not a passive or inert attribute, but rather a characteristic process 
of leading, which can be tested. Testing is actual or potential, direct or 
indirect. (2) The criterion of truth according to Dewey is the capacity of 
the idea to control the situation, and according to Schiller, the capacity of the 
idea to further the interest at hand. Truth is in continual flux, and the oldest 
is liable to alteration. Truth must agree with former experience (testing 
backwards), and the old must agree with the new (testing forwards). That 
idea is most true which reconciles the new to the old with least alteration to 
the latter. The testing forward is most important (Giinther Jacobi has mis- 
understood this point). The criterion is not formal, but is immanent in 
the testing-process itself. (3) Truth as an existence is nothing but the process 
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of making true, through concrete testing of the idea’s leading. Satisfaction 


is not to be identified with truth. 
D. T. Howarp. 


The Method of Psychology. A. H. Jones. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth. 

XII, 17, pp. 462-471. 

In current discussions on the réle that consciousness plays in psychology: 
it is often overlooked that consciousness may be taken in one of two different 
senses, the subjective, or dualistic sense, and the functional, or relational sense. 
Psychology has commonly been regarded as the science of consciousness in 
the first sense; whose existence has been assumed to be self-evident. While 
this traditional doctrine has accomplished a good deal, its weakness is shown 
in the serious differences of opinion on the part of its exponents concerning 
many of its simplest and most important conclusions; in the philosophical 
difficulty as to what kind of reality consciousness would be and where it would 
exist; and in its failure to distinguish between the content known and the 
process of knowing it. These difficulties have led to the new or relational 
view, that knowing is a relation between the functioning organism and certain 
apprehended portions of the objective world. This view simplifies the work 
of psychology by transferring its material to the common order of things, and 
by reducing introspection to a special form of ordinary knowing. It also 
disentangles philosophical difficulties by making the physical organism itself 
the knower, and by distinguishing between the act of knowing and the data 
known. It should be noted that this involves no change in the detailed 
content studied in traditional psychology. As to the recent theory of be- 
haviorism, the main objection is that it leaves out the study of consciousness. 
Just as colors may be treated by esthetics as red and green, yellow and blue, 
and by physics as vibration of the ether, so the same material may be treated 
from the qualitative view of consciousness or the quantitative point of view 
of behavior. Which we should call psychology will depend upon usage. 

YuEN R. CHAO. 


La Science comme instrument vital. D. Roustan. Rev. de Mét., XXII, 5, 

pp. 612-643. 

What is the original function of thought and its relation to life? Philosophy 
advances two theories, (1) that our intellectual activity has its end in itself; 
(2) that conscious life has for its purpose ‘‘the conservation and defense 
of the individual.” Both contain some truth, but their reconciliation is 
difficult. The point at issue is the value of science as truth. If the sole 
object of science be to assist life, it need not be true; illusion may be quite 
as useful to life as truth itself. If however we hesitate to separate the notions 
of truth and science, we may define truth with the Pragmatists, make the 
true idea that which works, and science remains true—true because it is an 
aid to life. So to make life the purpose of science, to identify science with a 
sort of biological perfection means to some to allow it to embrace useful error 
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as well as truth; to others to limit scientific research by standards of utility. 
Pragmatism or Positivism would seem the only possible consequences of such 
a theory. But the theory could hardly be maintained if it demanded the 
acceptation of the Positivism of Comte. Man strives to understand the 
world, not merely to formulate its laws; and although we must consider 
intelligence as primitively an instrument in the service of the instinct of con- 
servation of life, it is plain that man derives the greatest benefits from his 
scientific activities when he forgets the utilitarian standards of Comte and 
indulges in disinterested theoretical conceptions. So we need not reduce 
the theory of science as an instrument of life to Positivism: no more need we 
connect it with a Pragmatism “ where the notion of truth evaporates.’’ True, 
with Nietzsche, we have the theory ending in the conception of a science 
which employs useful lies. He greatly emphasized the importance of errors 
to life. In so doing he exaggerated a partial truth. Many times in the 
history of science errors have been useful; but they have been half truths, 
useful in proportion to the truth which they contained. But in spite of his 
emphasis on the importance of error, Nietzsche retained the traditional 
conception of truth. For him utility did not make errors truth. Herein he 
differs from contemporary Pragmatists for whom the notion of an absolute 
truth is nonsense and the only admissible truth is precisely what Nietzsche 
termed ‘“‘kind error.”” For W. James, Schiller and Dewey, science cannot 
attain the real simply because there is no real to attain. Pragmatism, how- 
ever, did not arrive at this position because it adopted a biological conception 
of science. The first care of the Pragmatists was to find a definition of relig- 
ious truth. The definitions so acquired were then grafted on to the biological 
theory of science, to the transformation of the latter. Pragmatism no more 
than Positivism is the legitimate result of such a conception of science. The 
true bearing of biology on the theory of knowledge is seen in the doctrine of 
trial and error; a doctrine which permits the mind to hold new views, formulate 
new conceptions, providing only it test such conceptions by the facts. Such 
a theory 1s the correct expression of a biological conception of science. 
GERTRUDE Q. BAKER. 


La doctrine dualiste. B. Bourpon. Rev. Ph., XL, 7, pp. I-20. 

The dualistic doctrine, recognizing two species of essentially distinct 
realities—physical phenomena and physiological phenomena,—is in great 
part untenable. The separation of phenomena into physical and psycho- 
logical, and their division into internal and external as referred to the body, 
are both artificial devices, and are not based on intrinsic characteristics. The 
brain excitation corresponding to a representation differs only in degree from 
that corresponding to the sensation to which this representation is connected. 
Many so-called internal phenomena are really external. Physical phenomena, 
in contrast with psychological phenomena, are said to possess extension, 
form, localization, and the capacity for measurement. But sound and smell 
do not possess extension; some so-called psychological phenomena do possess 
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extension, and hallucinations, which are psychological phenomena, are 
localized. Moreover, one can refer psychological phenomena to a scale of 
magnitude. That different observers placed in practically identical condi- 
tions, can agree in their verification of certain phenomena, is as true of 
psychological as of physical phenomena. The belief that psychological 
phenomena are known by internal observation (introspection), and physical 
by external observation, arises from the error of incorrect grouping. More- 
over, if the excitation of the nervous apparatus necessary for the recognition 
of physical and psychological phenomena both, be left out of consideration, 
then both internal and external observation are direct,—otherwise they are 
indirect. The invalidity of the dualistic doctrines of psycho-physical parallel- 
ism and of the double aspect of nature can also be shown by arguments similar 
to those stated above. Nature has more than two aspects. Besides, the 
psychologic and the physical aspects, respectively the psychologic phenomena 
and the nervous processes, are not always different in their nature. The 
arguments advanced for the dualistic thesis distinguishing between the objects, 
physical realities, and sensations, psychological phenomena, simply prove 
that, in order that there be color, eyes are necessary, etc. Again, if with 
certain philosophers, we consider sensations as appearances, and we know them 
only, what can we know of the real objects? And as indefensible as the opposi- 
tion between object and sensation, is the opposition between sensation and 
stimulant. The way to distinguish the sensations and the corresponding 
objects is to call sensations certain subjective phenomena which associate 
themselves with the object. The division of natural phenomena and the 
methods of knowing them, into two groups, is superficial and artificial, and 
not in accord with the facts. Psychology and physics do not always separate 
the phenomena they deal with, but the viewpoint differs in each. 
Jutes G. Proctor. 


Constitution des idées et base physiologique des processus psychiques. YVES 

Devace. Rev. Ph., LX XX, 10, pp. 289-314. 

This article is a chapter from a work on dreams, to appear shortly. Its aim 
is to link the conception of the constitution of ideas to the results of recent 
studies in anatomy and physiology. Cortical neurones are the organs of 
thought. But the paucity of neurones in comparison with the infinite variety 
of ideas demands that the latter be conceived as combinations of a relatively 
small number of constituent elements. Ideas are of three kinds: concrete, 
general, and abstract; and may be decomposed into seven different sorts of 
elements: situations in space and time, forms, colors, sounds, odors and 
tastes, tactile phenomena, and names of objects. Let us suppose that there 
are as many of these elements as there are cortical neurones, and that an idea 
appears in consciousness when the neurones corresponding to its elements 
become active. An idea, then, is the cerebral condition created by the entrance 
into action of the neurones or group of neurones corresponding to the elements 
that constitute it. From the researches of histology we learn that neurones 
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are all reciprocally related by virtue of cylindraxile communication and com- 
munication by means of protoplasmic prolongations. The organs of communi- 
cation are three: une sorte de chevelu de radicelles, les boutons d’ Auerbach, and 
les articulations. By closing some exits and opening others these organs 
compel excitations of a neurone to follow certain permanent, privileged paths 
instead of diffusing equally in all directions. To show how the play of these 
neurones can explain the psychic processes involved in dreams: perception, 
recognition, memory, and the association of ideas, four assumptions are 
necessary: that each neurone incite all others, that it affect other acting 
neurones more than inactive neurones, that paths of connection are more 
pervious the more frequently they are traversed by intense excitations, and 
that in the case of memory an idea be recognized as new, as having been 
before presented, and as differing from its former presentation in point of 
time. From physiology we must borrow Lapicque’s theory of a chronaxie 
peculiar to each neurone, and Waller’s conception of a mode vibratoire also 
peculiar to each. To this we must add the hypothesis of a parachronisation 
temporaire, permitting the neurones corresponding to the elements of an idea 
to vibrate in unison for the representation of that idea. We must also add 
the hypothesis of reliquats, that all psychic process, in realizing itself, renders 
easier its reproduction and reflects the entire history of its former participa- 
tions in representations. Finally we must introduce the hypothesis of the 
localisation des reliquats explaining memory, education, and the infinite 
variety and flexibility of the association of ideas. Following chapters will 
apply these conclusions to the phenomena of dreams. 
RayMonD P. Hawes. 


Private Property and Social Justice. WitLt1AM K. Wricut. Int. J. E., XXV, 

4, Pp. 498-513. 

Progress depends on an increase of wealth. Society should therefore be 
composed of individual property owners with the opportunity to practise 
that thrift necessary to the economical management of public enterprise. 
Germany and Switzerland, whose voters are property owners, conduct public 
business more successfully than American cities where the voters are largely 
without property. Such few officials, unthrifty in private life, who nevertheless 
manage government property successfully, are mere imitators of a virtue they 
do not possess. Such imitation is no secure foundation for public thrift. 
To secure a society whose adults are all property owners it is necessary that 
wages be large enough, without lowering the standard of living of the worker, 
to allow him a margin for investment. This implies a minimum wage scale; 
some judicial and legislative support of labor unions; and that debentures of 
large corporations be publicly inspected, guaranteed, and made accessible 
in small denominations. As soon as laborers acquire a taste for accumulation 
it will be possible to prevent all starvation, even all poverty, and to give 
everybody a good education. The road to social benefit does not lead through 
the abolition of rents, profits, and interest. The rights to public property 
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should be made secure and extended to secure the small investor, so that he 
may have the opportunity to develop his personality by becoming a property 
owner. Public property may be increased almost indefinitely. The poorer 
classes to become wealthier need not take any of the property now owned by 
individuals. They should create mew property. This they may readily do 
under juster social conditions. Educators, too, and moral leaders should be 
paid larger salaries, so that with a standard of living necessary to their calling, 
they may, in addition, become property holders, thus making their personalities 


more concrete and social. 
ALLEN J. THOMAS. 


La psychologie de l’ontologisme. G. Truc. Rev. Ph., Vol. XL, No. 9, pp. 

240-275. 

Psychology traces out the process by which men have arrived at the idea 
of God, and thus at the same time understands the idea, and becomes aware 
of the fallacies upon which it is based. Man's earliest belief in the divine 
was based on his need for the explanation of particular events, and upon his 
group life, with its totem. But the idea of the divine man has always drawn 
from his experience of himself. All speculations on God, however, from the 
lowest to the highest, are based on the same principle, and in the last analysis, 
operate with the elementary mechanism of intelligence, causality. Primitive 
man believes without criticism and is unaware of the inconsistencies of his 
thought; his emotional, moral and social life are reflected in his gods. He is 
not so much impressed by the “order of creation" or the “ spectacle of nature” 
as by the necessity of finding explanations for the phases of the multifarious 
and confused world in which he lives. But here we find the principle of all 
theology, a causal term with a psychological content, a realization of content 
and sentiment, an ontology. We will now pass on to consider some of the 
reflective forms of ontology. Anselm has been interpreted too narrowly by 
his critics, who have confined his doctrine to the logical passage from the idea 
of the most perfect being to its reality, and have failed to appreciate the spiri- 
tual content of Anselm’s position. Anselm spoke, not merely of a being so 
great that no greater could be conceived, and which therefore included ‘exis- 
tence’ in itself, but of a being without which nothing could exist, and which 
existed by its own nature. Anselm's position was founded upon a living 
intuition of a Most Perfect, which it was impossible to doubt. “‘ Dieu donc, 
lui-méme, dans cette idée vivante, experimentale et irresistile du Parfait, s'impose 
en méme temp qu'il se pose, et le concept ainsi compris entratne bien I étre evec 
quoi il se confond"’ (249). Anselm merely enclosed this vital intuition in a 
framework of syllogism, which reveals step by step, the faith which forms its 
starting point. Man, with his fragmentary knowledge, his confused emotional 
strivings, his longings for moral and spiritual perfection, conceives the idea 
of himself, perfect, complete and whole, and this vivid idea, he posits as an 
eternal reality; such is the inner psychology of ontology. St. Thomas has 
also been interpreted too narrowly and scholastically; his interpreters and 
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critics have overlooked the spiritual vision to which he gives a supremely 
rational form. Ontology is not to be defined, i. ¢e., as a pretended immediate 
knowledge of God as he is in himself. It is rather, a consciousness drawn 
from ourselves, of an ideal without us, an inference which leads from our 
emotions and thoughts, to a supreme spiritual unity of thought and emotion, 
infinitely perfect, which explains both ourselves and the world. In this 
sense St. Thomas was an ontologist. He held a “dynamic ontology,” which 
saw, as the essence of God, his creative activity. Aquinas saw that existence 
is essentially action. We rise from the idea of human action to the idea of an 
infinite agent, or creator. Again we have human consciousness raised to 
infinity and taken as real. The system of Aquinas incarnates the wisdom 
of the Church in its supremely reasonable satisfaction of this emotional 
tendency. Since the liberation of thought from dogma, it has fallen into 
excesses, and absurdities unknown to serious theology. The modern man has 
sought knowledge of God by himself without the external authority of the 
Church. Rousseau was a sentimental ontologist, and found the way to God 
through the needs of his heart and conscience. Kant gave a philosophical 
form to Rousseau’s attitude; he perceived that the great dogmas of ontology 
could never be proved by pure reason, and hence, reversing the former mode 
of thinking, found the basis of theology in morality, rather than vice versa. 
The attempt of the Catholic, Ollé-Laprune, to found theology on a moral 
basis has not been approved by the Church. Subjective ontology, advancing 
beyond Kant, and basing all upon feeling, gives us the real meaning of the 
doctrine, but in its most hazardous form. The doctrine of the immanence 
of God closes the author's series of ontological doctrines. Tonquedec, d’Alés, 
and Blondel are mentioned. In a general way, the doctrine of immanence 
may be defined as insisting upon the mutual interdependence of all things, 
“‘ Rien n'existe & l'état isolé, tout tient & tout, non point par des liens adventices 
et inseperables, mais par le fond et l'essence méme"’ (267). But this universal 
relatedness, the doctrine of immanence bases upon a fundamental unity of 
the world. On this view, God is not the unity outside the world which ani- 
mates it; everything, and above all, every spirit, reveals him. Blondel 
gives a more orthodox turn to the doctrine; he denies that reason can give us 
the truth; and affirms that we feel a contradiction, between our human 
capacities and our ideals, which only supernatural religion can resolve; and 
only the inner necessity for action, gives us God. “‘ Nous avon inventorié en 
passant de grandes illusions et de notables richesses. Mais, de l’ontologisme, si 
adroit, quand on sait le prendre, de saint Anselm au dévergondage lyrique des 
i mmamunentistes, quelle chutel . . ."" “‘ Ainsi se fait le Dieu des hommes, fruit 
d'une logique impuissante et d'un appétit exacerbé, et simple temoin de l'envol 


errestre vers une inaccessible grandeur.” 
W. Curtis SWABEY. 
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Die Krisis der modernen Erkenntnistheorie. ALBERT LeEwxKow1Tz. Ar. f. 

sys. Ph., XXI, 2, 186-196. 

The position of Kant and the Neo-Kantians is identical in this, that both 
believe Nature to be determined through knowledge; through scientific 
synthesis. Neo-Kantianism in differentiation from Kant, holds that this 
determination occurs in the course of scientific procedure, rather than in an 
apriori way. Where Kant separated form from content, the Neo-Kantians 
recognize this separation only as a logical moment in knowledge. But knowl- 
edge is viewed in an external rather than immanental way, and the meta- 
physics of knowledge is set aside. In paying attention to knowledge on its 
external side alone, the strength of the older position is lost. The standpoint 
of immediacy is important. To the natural sciences personal observation 
and experiment are as essential as mathematics, while in biology and the his- 
torical sciences mathematical categories do not suffice. Ethics and Religion 
especially show that reality lies deeper than the Neo-Kantian method pro- 
poses to go. If epistemology is merely a discussion of scientific concepts as 
possible determinations of reality, it cannot deal adequately with these 
tendencies. The determination of reality by thought is impossible, if we 
conceive the determination as taking place through Kultur, rather than 
underlying it. The crisis of modern epistemology consists in this: that it 
conceives itself to be a philosophy of Kultur, while denying the metaphysical 
basis of Kultur. This is destructive of modern rationalism. 

D. T. Howarp. 


Die Fretheit als Prinzip der praktischen Philosophie und die Begriindung der 
Moral durch dieses Prinsip. Otto Kroécer. Ar. f. sys. Ph., XXI, 1, 
pp. 92-98. 

The fundamental philosophical question is, What must I do to attain the 
highest possible degree of freedom? Whether Idealism answers by a command 
to agree with the non-ego or to strive for the higher, the same fundamental 
practical principle is involved. From contact with other people (the first 
non-ego we meet) ensues the moral direction of the will. What gives it value? 
Utilitarianism answers, The pleasure resulting. Idealism says, Freedom- 
and this freeom is not foreign to the will but of its very essence. The Utili; 
tarian theory is not satisfactory as a standard of ethics. But, is a standard 
requisite? Not until I am conscious that a higher degree of freedom belongs 
to the moral will than to the immoral, does the sense of duty become more 
than a subjective taste. Moreover, without the consciousness that the moral 
will is founded in the very nature of being, there is no assurance for a continu- 
ance of morality, either in the world or in any particular individual. 

ELLEN B. ARMSTRONG. 


Ethics and the Struggle for Existence. J. C. Fricer. Int. J. E., XXV, 4, 
pp. 518-539. 
There are two extremes of opinion as to whether the struggle for existence 
is a necessary concomitant of human life. One holds that it is a natural law 
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of human, just as it is a natural law of infra~-human existence; the other 
believes that man’s power over nature exempts him from the necessity of such 
a struggle. Certain it is, however, that this struggle exists amongst us today. 
We are constantly verifying Malthus’s doctrine that the populations increase 
faster than the supply of food. Twochecks which Malthus termed “ positive’’ 
and “preventive checks’ have become measurable by modern statistics. 
These two checks have been shown to be complementary. The greater the 
birth rate, the greater will be the death rate from lack of nourishment; whereas 
the greater the death rate, for any cause, the greater will be the birth rate. 
We find evidence of wages which cannot supply adequate physical nourish- 
ment. The scarcity of other necessaries as well, indicates that the struggle 
for existence still continues among certain classes of our population. The 
struggle may be eliminated in two ways: (1) by a more rapid increase in the 
production of necessaries; (2) by a less rapid rate of reproduction. The 
existence of these two factors in our civilization shows a tendency to abolish 
this struggle. Our production of necessaries has lately increased encrmously, 
and the habit of voluntary control of reproduction—a concomitaut of high 
civilization—will in time penetrate to our poorer classes. A vigorous campaign 
against the high birth rate among poorer people would greatly hasten the 
time when the struggle for existence among individuals will cease. The 
objection that mankind would fall into a condition of slothful ease, if the 
struggle for existence were abolished, is removed by the fact that there is a 
large class of our population in which no such struggle exists and among whom 
are found types of men as perfect as are found among those developed by 
hardship. We find men whose means free them from this struggle excelling 
in the work of supervision, organization and initiation upon which our modern 
methods of production so largely depend, and excelling, as well, in the arts 
and the professions. Natural selection is largely a dead letter in our civiliza- 
tion; and rational selection is rapidly being recognized as the thing to take 
its place. Even luxuries make for perfection. The desire for them makes 
for the fullest development of our natures. There still exists, however, the 
struggle between nations. Yet, as Norman Angell has pointed out, war has 
to a great extent lost its character as a genuine expression of this struggle. 
There are powerful forces making for its extinction. Some still consider war 
a moral tonic. We are gradually recognizing, however, that the same tonic 
may be gained with much less waste without the deterioration consequent 
upon war. It is possible for patriotism to be modified so as to embrace a 
wider field than the nation or the race. The sterner virtues are, moreover, 
more needed in the arts of peace to-day than in the arts of war. The struggle 
for existence may, therefore, be eliminated between nations as well as between 


individuals. 
ALLEN J. THOMAs. 




















NOTES 


We regret to announce the death of Professor Wilhelm Windelband, of the 
University of Heidelberg, which occurred on October 25, 1915. Professor 
Windelband was born at Potsdam in 1848, and was a pupil of Lotze and of 
Kuno Fischer. He entered upon his career as a teacher of philosophy in 1873 
at the University of Leipzig, where he became a privat docent. Afterwards 
he was professor of philosophy successively at the universities of Zurich, 
Freiburg i Br., Strassburg, and Heidelberg, coming to the last named uni- 
versity in 1903 as successor to Kuno Fischer. 

Two of Windelband’s historical works, the History of Philosophy, and History 
of Ancient Philosophy, are well-known to English readers in translation, and 
have been used for purposes of class-room instruction in many American uni- 
versities. His finest piece of historical writing, is doubtless the work in two 
volumes entitled Die Geschichte d. neueren Philosophie in ihrem Zusammenhange 
mit d. allgem. Kultur u. der besonderen Wissenschaften. The fifth edition of this 
work appeared in 1911. In connection with Windelband’s historical writings 
the little volume on Plato which he contributed to ‘‘Fromann philosophic 
Classics”’ deserves special mention as an illustration both of his depth of his- 
torical insight and his remarkable ability to express philosophical thoughts in 
language of great beauty and great precision. Among his other works the 
following may be mentioned: Die Lehre vom Zufall, 1870; Praeludien, 2 vols, 
1911; Geschichte u. naturwissenschaft, 1904; Ueber Willensfreiheit, 1904. 

As a teacher Windelband exercised a great influence in Germany, and not 
a few American students remember with gratitude the stimulus and instruc- 
tion received through the seminaries which he conducted in Strassburg and 
in Heidelberg. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association 
was held at the University of Pennsylvania on December 28-30. The sessions 
were presided over by the President, Professor A. C. Armstrong. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical magazines. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XXV, 5: Clive Bell, Art and War; 
L. S. Woolf, International Morality; Bertrand Russell, Non-Resistance. A 
Rejoinder to Professor Perry; Samuel G. Smith, The Rights of Criminals; 
Charles Gray Shaw, Culture and Dilettantism with the French; Norman Wilde, 
The Conversion of Rousseau; Stephen H. Allen, The Moral Responsibility 
for Wars; Delisle Burns, When Peace Breaks Out; Roscoe Pound, Legal Rights. 

THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy, XXVI, 4: K. M. Dallenbach, The 
History and Derivation of the Word ‘Function’ as a Systematic Term in 
Psychology; Edwin G. Boring, The Thermal Sensitivity of the Stomach; 
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Mary Whiton Calkins, The Self in Scientific Psychology; Garry C. Meyers, 
Grasping, Reaching, and Handling; Gustave A. Feingold, The Influence of 
Suggestion on Imagination; G. Stanley Hall, Thanatophobia and Immortality. 
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Walter Woodburn Hyde, The Religious Views of Euripides as Shown in the 
“‘Bacchanals”; Sidney Waterlow, The Father of Monism. 
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XII, 20: John Dewey, The Logic of Judgments of Practise; C. Judson Herrick, 
Introspection as a Biological Method; Elsie Clews Parsons, Gregariousness 
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XII, 21: George Santayana, Philosophical Heresy; Norbert Wiener, Is 
Mathematical Certainty Absolute? Kate Gordon, A Study of an Imagery Test. 

XII, 22: Ralph S. Lille, What is Purposive and Intellegent Behavior from 
the Physiological Point of View? Elsie Clews Parsons, Circumventing Darwin- 
ism. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XL, 9; A. Leclére, L’Obsession et l’idée prévalente; 
G. Truc, La psychologie de l’ontologisme. 

XL, 10: Yoes Delage, Constitution des idées et base physiologique des 
processus psychiques; Solange-Pellat, Le geste graphique; A. Leclére, L’Ob- 
session et l’idée prévalente (2° article). 

REVUE PHILosopHiQuE, XL, 11: G. Richard, La Morale sociologique et la 
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REVUE de METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MorRALE, XXII, 5: E. Boutroux, Allocution 
au congrés de philosophie mathématique; L. Cahen, Un fragment inédit de 
Condorcet; C. Bouglé, Remarques sur le polytélisme; D. Roustan, La science 
comme instrument vital. 

ARCHIVES DE PsyCHOLOGIE, XV, 57-58: Th. Flournoy, Une Mystique 
Moderne. 

XV, 59: A. Desceudres, Les tests de Binet-Simon comme mesure du dé- 
veloppement des enfants anormaux; P. Ceserole, L’Irréductibilité de l’intuition 
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Ed. Claparede, Expériences sur la mémoire des associations spontanées. 
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